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Aden:a 


bad plan 


If the Government persist in their plan to 
force a merger between Aden Colony and 
the Federation of South Arabia a repetition 
of the Cyprus disaster is inevitable. All 
that is uncertain at the moment is whether 
it will be months or weeks before violence 
breaks out. 


The Aden situation contains in it the three 
worst elements in Britain’s post-war foreign 
and colonial policy. The tirst of these is 
federation. Apart from the Government’s 
wish to take Britain into the Common 
Market without electoral consultation, other 
Tory shot-gun marriages have included the 
Caribbean Federation and the Central 
African Federation. 


Earlier this year the Caribbean Federation 
broke up. Within the next year the Central 
African Federation will break up. These 
examples should have taught our Govern- 
ment that, whatever the economic advan- 
tages may be, federation cannot work if it 
is carried out against the wishes of the 
people involved. But far from having 
learned this, the Government is now pre- 
pared to repeat its mistake. Under the pre- 
sent Aden Constitution elections are due in 
January. The Government intend to post- 
pone them for a year, that is to say, till 
nine months after Aden Colony has been 
made to join the new Federation. Delay- 
ing the election also preserves an unrepre- 
sentative Legislative Council, elected by a 
mere 5,000 votes from a colony with 
220,000 inhabitants. 


A month ago this Legislative Council voted 
on the Government's proposals and actually 


passed them. But, as Mr. Denis Healey 
said in the House of Commons on Nov- 
ember 13; 


“. . only four of the 12 elected mem- 
bers of the Council - elected on that tiny 
majority vote on a very restricted fran- 
chise - actually voted for the proposals. 
The other eight elected members ab- 
stained. This is fantastic. I cannot 
imagine how the Secretary of State can 
have the gall to pretend in this situation 
that in any sense the popular view was 
expressed by the decision taken by the 
Legislative Council on September 26 this 
year.” 

Furthermore, since then some of the four 

that did vote have recanted. 


Aden Colony is cosmopolitan, politically 
advanced, and potentially wealthy. With 
reason the people object to their political 
advance being tied to the backward emirates 
of the Federation, where there are no 
registered trade unions and no elections 
even for local councils. It is to submit, to 
quote Mr. Healey again, “ the one advanced 
part of Southern Arabia into .a position of 
permanent subjection to one of the most 
backward areas in the world.” Mr. Marten, 
speaking for the Government, disagreed 
with this, saying that the feudalism was 
“not too bad.” 

There are some good arguments in favour 
of a federation. By itself the very small 
Aden Colony is not economically viable. 
But no plan for federation can work with- 
out the voluntary co-operation of those 
concerned. Mr. Harold Ingrams, who has 
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spent many years in Aden and was at one 
time Acting Governor of Aden, wrote some 
months ago that if the British force “a 
combination of Aden and the Protectorate 
as an independent State the end will come 
more quickly than it did in Egypt.” 


The second serious mistake has been, as so 
often elsewhere, to misunderstand com- 
pletely the temper of the people. The 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


Government may disapprove of Nasserism 
and Arab nationalism, but this is no excuse 
for ignoring their existence. As Mr. Healey 
said, “It is this incapacity to understand 
the real forces at work in the Middle East 
at present which is at the root of (Mr. 
Duncan Sandys’) error on this issue.” 


Aden is Britain's biggest overseas military 
and naval base, and is used to protect oil 
interests in the Persian Gulf, including 
Kuwait. And here the third mistake has 
been made, combining the mistakes that 
led to both Cyprus and Suez. This is to 
allow the interests of the local population 
to be sacrificed on behalf of Britain's 
commercial and military interests. 


Already the process of mutual accusations 
and violence has started. The Government 
speaks of intimidation and violence by the 
opposition. It has banned most newspapers 
in the Colony and thrown in gaol some 
hundreds of trade unionists who have been 
treated with extreme cruelty. Strike action 
has been severely limited by law. 


If the Government is determined to pre- 
serve its military and commercial interests 
in Aden a way must be found of doing so 
which will give the people there a chance 
to govern themselves, as was eventually 
done in Cyprus, What must be avoided is 
the bloodshed that Cyprus went through to 
achieve this. 


Above: in spite of a ban on processions 
this march took place in Aden Colony on 
September 24, in protest at the proposals 
to link Aden Colony and the South Arabia 
Federation. 


Left: blocks of service flats on Ma’alla 
Straight, Aden’s mile-long throughfare. 
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A CHALLENGE—Kingsley Hall, Powis 
Road, Bow, £.3, ADV. 2532, needs a 
WARDEN-—someone with vision, and 
the capacity for leadership and worth- 
while work Salary and 3-bedroom flat. 


“| have tried to examine the implications of 
the Common Market for unilateralists; to 
propose a policy for a European Campaign... 
and to sketch out a positive, neutralist vision 
of Europe. ...” April Carter in the preface 
to her new pamphlet. 


THE 


COMMON 
MARKET 


a challenge to 


unilateralists 


Price Is 6d (postage 3d) from 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. TER 4473 


Christmas Present 
Ye Cheerful Saints 


collected verse and translations of 
the Quaker poet 


William R. Hughes 


Published at 12s 6d. Now 5s 6d post free 
Four copies for 20s. 


All proceeds to the Peace News Fund 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


C A Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


I renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 5 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCi 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6¢ 
(Box Nos. Is. extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies : Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London. 
N.t. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalts rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Fairs 


Christmas Fair - Saturday, November 24, at Digbeth 
Civic Hall, Deritend, Birmingham, 11 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Ruy your Christmas gifts at our fair. 
West Midland and Birmingham CND. 


November 24 is also the date of the Peace News 
Christmas Fair, at Whitefields, Tottenham Court 
Rd., W.1. 11.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. All contribu- 
tions in by next Friday, 23rd, please, to 5 Cale- 
donian Rd., N.1. 


Meetings 


Man in the Balance, public debate on Britain and 
the Bomb. Stuart Hall, Paul Winner, chairman 
Martin Ennals, 26 November, 7.45 p.m. Hammer- 
smith Congregational Church Hall (opp. Hammer- 
smith Palais). CND. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address), 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


23-25 November, Fri-Sun 


Bath: Hill Haven, 29 Oldfield Rd. Autumn Confer- 
ence of Fellowship of Friends of Truth. Speakers 
include: Devi Prasad, Alan Litherland, Donald 
Groom. Applications: Ruth Richardson, 52 Green 
Meadow Rd., Birmingham 29. 


OO 


Rugeley, Staffs.: Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory. 
Pax Conference : ‘‘ Alternatives to war."" Speakers: 
Walter Stein, Ciaran McAnally, Pere Regamey. O.P., 
Eileen Egan. Fee: 3 gns. Details: The Warden. 


24-25 November, Sat-Sun 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Student Movement 
House, Gower St. Campaign Caravan Workshop 
Weekend. Speakers: David Mercer, George Clark, 
Stuart Hall, Pegey Duff. Details: 197 King’s Cross 
Rd., W.C.1. Tel. BRUnswick 6519. 


24 November, Saturday 


Kirmingham: 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Digbeth Civic Hall. 
Christmas Fair. CND. 


Bradford : 4.30 p.m. Unity Hall, Rawson Sq. Bring 
and buy sale, social, film show, folk songs, side 
shows. Admission 6d. CND. 


London, N.W.1: 2.30-8 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston 
Rd. Film viewing session. Includes: Robert Jungk's 
“Children of the Ashes,’’ new Czech cartoon “ “fhe 
Iron Helmet,’ and many others. Adm.: 2s. 6d, 
tea Is. 6d., from FPC, Friends’ Hse. (s.a.e. please). 
fehl chal atts lta alah ialh Aten ee taka AF 


London, N.W.3: 2-6 p.m. St. Stephen's Hall, Pond 
St., Hampstead. Bargain sale. Profits to London 


Region CND. 


London, W.1: 11.30 a.m. - 8.30 p.m. Whitefields 
Memorial Hall, Tottenham Court Rd. Peace News 
Christmas Fair. Gift and produce stalls, War on 
Want exhibition, family film show. Buffet lunch, 
non-stop refreshments, sideshows, folk-song finale. 


In aid of Peace News Fund. 


ANNUAL FILM VIEWING SESSION 


Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Saturday, 24 November, 2.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. approx. 


New films for peace. For details see last week’s ad. Admission 2s 6d at door, 


Just arrived from US—film of San Francisco-Moscow march. 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE ? 
Our classified columns will help you 


3d. a word—minimum 2s. 6d. for each small ad. 
WRITE YOUR AD. HERE-—one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News 
Ltd, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1, 
Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s). 


I enclose P.O. value........... Pbootasarr 


NAME Fier cs ccacreees Racewcenensens csccmcosses s2 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 


Brokers, Iccal representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 


Contract and 
Thames Carpet 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Entertainer (female), CND slant. 
etc Expenses only London. Long. 


Available socials, 
PRI 9503. 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime. evening. SPEedwel! 3901. 


Sunday. (2. 


wa 


Peanuts Club - this week only, 
November.) 213 Bishopsgate. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


London, S.E.8: Assemble 2 p.m. outside Deptford 
Odeon, Broadway, for poster parade along High St. 
CND. 


London, W.14: Assemble 10.45 a.m. Blythe Rd. 
(west side of Olympia) for long-term prisoners’ sup- 
port march. Route: Kensington High St., Exhibi- 
tion Rd., Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge, Piccadilly, 
disperse in Air St. 


25 November, Sunday 


London, N.W.8 : 3 p.m. Labour Party Rooms, 169 
Lisson Grove. Speaker from London Labour Party : 
Bel official Labour Party disarmament policy.” 
YCND. 


uondon, W.1: 3 p.m. Assemble Air St. (behind 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus) for West End 
poster parade. CND. 


26 November, Monday 


London, N.9: 730 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lower 
Fore St., Edmonton. Dr. J. L. Mongar: Does 
power ensure peace ?"’ FoR and PPU. 


London, W.6: 7.45 p.m. Hammersmith Cong. Ch. 
Hall (opp. Hammersmith Palais). Public Debate on 
Britain and the bomb. Stuart Hall, Paul Winner. 
Chair: Martin Ennals. CND. 


27 November, Tuesday 


Croydon: 2.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Park Lane. 
Mrs Marion Glean: ‘‘ Trinidad Becomes Inde- 
pendent.’’ WILPF. 


_ 


London. W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St.  Busi- 
ness mtg. discussion of future plans. Informal; all 
members welcome. PPU. 


London, W.C.1: 8 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Films on the United Nations. SoF. 


28 November, Wed 


London, W.C.1: 1-2 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. Mrs. Peggy Crane: ** The Work of 
Amnesty.’ WILPF. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. All Souls Ch., Langham PI. 
Annual Service conducted by Rev. Norman Motley. 
Address by Canon L. John Collins. Voluntary and 
Christian Service. 


29 November, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd.. Leytonstone. Rbt. Keyser: ‘‘ Journey to 
India.”"’ PPU. 


London, W.C.1: 7.45 p.m. Friends’ Int. Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. Walter Schwartz: ‘‘ The Arabs 


in Israel.’’ SoF. 


30 November, Friday 


Leytonstone: 7.30-11 p.m. Cowley Arms. _ Dance. 
Refreshments, bar. Tickets 2s. 6d. YCND. 


London, W.1: 2.30-9 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Sq. Christmas Bazaar. CND. 


1 December, Saturday 
Birmingham, 19: 4 p.m. Birmingham Settlement, 


Rael Lane. West Midlands Area Annual Party. 
PPU. 


Bristol: 2.30 p.m. Lesser Hall, St. Michael's and 
All Angels. Gloucester Rd., Bishopston. Jumble 
sale in aid of Bristol CND funds. 


London, E.3: 3 p.m. Kingsley Hall, Powis Rd., 
Bow. Christmas bazaar opened by Vanessa Red- 


grave. In aid of Kingsley Hall. 


Mahatma Gandhi 
CND. 


London, W.1: 3.30-6.30 p.m. Whitefields Church 
Hall, Tottenham Court Rd. Annual social gathering 


of ‘Old Lags.”* Refreshments, reminiscences, 
entertainment, PPU. 


1-2 December, Sat-Sun 


Worcester: Operation Peanuts. CND. 


London, W.t: 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Hall, Fitzroy Sq. Christmas Fair. 


3 December, Monday 


London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St., Edmonton. Mary Nuttali: ‘* The Anti-slavery 
campaign - a peaceful reform.’” PPU and FoR. 


5 December, Wednesday 


Birmingham: 7 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Bull St. 
West Midlands membcrs' mtg Myrtle Solomon : 
** State of Israel."" PPU. 


Gloucester: 7 p.m. Unitarian Room (opp. Co-op. 
Building, Barton St.). Informal mtg. to restart 
PPU group. Refreshments. David Stayt on 
** Berlin.”" PPU. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. 
licity leaflets available free. Please_write : 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


We deny scurrilous, establishment-inspired rumours 
that we are dupes of the C.P. (Conservative Party). 
We are, however, (as poets) against the nuclear 
death machine. ‘' Screeches for Sounding."’ 1s. 10d. 
from 8 Woodfold Place, Blackburn, Lancs. 


Literature 

Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 4s. . 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Direct Action pamphlet, 8d. post paid from Bill 
Christopher, 34 Cumberland Road, London, E.17. 
ee ee ee 


Accommodation vacant 


YCND supporter (boy, 16) needs unfurnished room. 
Any area London, except S.E. Willing work for 
reduced rent. Urgent. Box No. 130. 


For sale 

CND Wool Neckties, five shillings. Maroon, royal- 
blue, green (unobstrusive); rust, pale-blue, grey 
(dominant). Campaign Neckties, ‘‘ Eastholme,’’ 
Lansdowne Rd., London, E.18. 


London, W.C.1: Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 Tavistock 
Sq. 6.30-7.15 p.m. Mtg. for Worship, followed by 
‘‘ starvation supper,’’ and discussion on ‘' Christian 
Responsibility in World Conflicts," led by Konrad 
Braun. All welcome. SoF. 


Planitia ta 
London, W.1: 7.45 p.m. 8 Stafford St. (nr. Green 


Park Tube). Ronald Mallone : ‘‘ Election Prospects 
in Westminster." Also leaflet distribution, Fellow- 
ship Party. 


8-9 December, Sat-Sun 


Bromsgrove, Worcs. : Avoncroft College. Weekend 
School: ‘' A Foreign Policy for CND." Lort- 
Phillips, Cameron, Heelas. CND. 


9 December, Sunday 


Wethersfield, Essex: Assemble Village Green 1 p.m. 
Public Mtg. Speakers: Flelen Allegranza, George 
Clark. March to main gates of Air Base, 2-4 p.m. 
Vigil with posters. Details : Doug. Waters, 4 May- 
bury Rd., Barking, Essex. 


Every week 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs). 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 


Cath., entrance in Francis St.) 
100, CND. 


YCND, C'ttce of 


Thursdays 


London, W.12; 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Nearest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100 


Fridays 
Croydon: /.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. YCND Centre, 17 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, High 
St. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCND 


Hull: 2.30 p.m. Whitefriargate. 
News selling. CND. 


Sanity and Peace 


London, N.9: 12.30-5.30 p.m. The Broadway, 
Edmonton (in front of car park). Literature Stall. 
Supporters needed to man stall} and leaflet. CND. 


bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. 


teers for two hour shifts always needed. 
Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


London, §.W.16: 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. 
near St. Leonards Church, Streatham. 


Sunderland: From 9 a.m. Stall in Union St. 
Leafieting, newspaper selling. 


1 Aldershot Sq. CND. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30 - 5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith's), 
Manning bookstall, !eafteting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.C.1+ 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 
Details Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
ervice, 


Nottingham : 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg. Then 
in ‘* Flying Horse '' Hotel till 10 p.m Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham : 


8 p.m. Market Sq 
YCND. 


Public Meeting. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and hand+ 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 
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Hugh Brock 


The growth of non-violent action 


Hugh Brock concludes his report on the 
conference held in Amsterdam from Nov- 
ember 10-12, organised by the Committee 
of 100 and the Dutch Comité 1962 Voor 
de Vrede with the support of the Japanese 
Zengakuren. 

“The new pacifism that has come from 
Britain has completely revolutionised the 
peace movement in Italy and given a 
tremendous impetus to the development of 


non-violence advocated in our country by 
Professor Capitini,’” Marco Panella, one of 
the Italian delegates, told the Amsterdam 
conference of non-violent direct action sup- 
porters, 

Today, he added, there was a basic organ- 
isation in Italy of pacifists, Quakers and 
radical groups with local groups and local 
marches which during the year had involved 
over 100,000 people. 


From Nicolas Barker 


Praise for CND posters 


* 


Every year an International Typographical 
Conference is held at Lurs, a tiny village 
with one modern house perched. in an 
impossibly picturesque way. on a _ ridge 
above the river Durance in the South of 
France. 

This year, for the first time, there was a 


H-BOMB 
WAR 


what it would 
be like 


“One of the most important projects 


undertaken by the movement.” 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


“I hope campaigners will help to dis- 
tribute it as widely as possible.” 
CANON JOHN COLLINS 


The Black Paper, l6pp., price 6d, 
issued as a special supplement to last 
week’s Peace News. Order quantities 
now at 


4s 6d doz. 15s 50. 25s 100 
£11 1,000. £90 10,000, post free 


Use this coupon (block letters please): 


To Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1. 
Please supply 

Paper 

1 enclose/charge to my account: 


copies of the Black 


large Anglo-Saxon delegation (the Compug- 
nons are mostly French, naturally, but there 
are delegations from Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Germany and Hungary). There was 
an English delegation, several Americans, 
and the distinguished Canadian typographer 
Carl Dair. 

The English delegation chose as its theme 
recent development in the design of posters, 
and high praise was given to those issued by 
CND and the Committee of 100, especially 
those designed by Ken Garland and Reuben 
Fior. Posters used to be like auctioneers’ 
posters still are; plain, to-the-point, designs 
with the important words, like the word 
“ Auction ”, the time and the place, in large 
type. 

Recently, however, the point of the poster 
has been lost in favour of decoration. The 
posters outside the Royal Academy show 
this: you get a large decorative poster with 
the title of the exhibition and so on in 
small invisible white letters tucked away in 
one corner. The CND posters are a com- 
plete conirast. The lettering is predominant 
with the important words clearly standing 
out : decoration is reduced to the essential 
minimum. 

A large exhibition was staged of relevant 
posters, with the black and white CND 
poster, the brown paper poster for the 
demonstration outside the Ministry of 
Defence (February 1961), and the magnifi- 
cent blue and red poster for the anti-Polaris 
demonstration (September 1961), all pro- 
minently displayed. 

All these posters caused a great deal of 
interest and comment, especially from the 
transatlantic delegations. The blue and red 
anti-Polaris poster was incorporated in a 
film of the Conference by Carl Dair to be 
distributed by the International Center for 
the Typographic Arts, and an American 
delegate who was a member of an American 
peace organisation asked for copies for an 
anti-nuclear exhibition. 


“It is being made clear in Italy,” he said, 
“that radical pacifist action provides the 
way forward for the social development of 
the country. We have to discuss the pro- 
blem of South Tyrol and the possibilities of 
a peace march there supported by radicals 
from Austria and Germany. Trieste creates 
another opportunity for an international 
demonstration.” 


He appealed for help in drawing up a 
“maximum and precise programme to pre- 
sent to our country as an alternative to the 
European Union now being constructed 
with all the traditional errors of Europe 
built into it. 


“For the last fifteen years the Left has been 
reactionary in its attitude towards the eco- 
nomic development of Europe, The actual 
struggle against poverty has been achieved 
by the technicians and the technocrats of 
the European right. We must repudiate the 
European left because in this new world we 
have a chance to create a definite and 
common European personality.” 


He was speaking in a session, chaired by 
Franco Perna of the International Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, on “the kinds of 
action we can take.” 


Arno Hamers, of the Li¢ge Centre for Non- 
violent Action, spoke on the Belgian situa- 
tion which is dominated by the ethnic clash 
between the Walloons and the Flemings; a 
Bill passed on November J! had drawn a 
firm language frontier across the country 
and a tense situation was developing. 

The new legislation stemmed from the big 
strike in January, 1961, when a popular 
movement was born and the workers were 
almost in power in Wallonia. 

The movement for Walloon independence 
was strongly anti-Nato and _ pro-unilateral 
disarmament. The leaders had said they 
would prefer a peaceful movement for inde- 
pendence, but there was, said Arno Hamers, 
a danger of fighting breaking out. 

The Li¢ge CNVA was at present the only 
group maintaining a link between the advo- 
cates of independence for Wallonia and the 
hiberat clement, and every effort was being 
made to prevent bloodshed in this critical 
struggic . difficult task for pacifists who 
support ‘hc anti-Nato appeal of the Wal- 
loon rmove:nent and want to introduce non- 
victent :r.ethods in the face of the activities 
oi the 'arxists,” he said. 

They felt, however, that their influence had 
been effective in preventing serious violence 
at the recent demouistrations in Brussels. 
Tony Smythe and Pat Arrowsmith of the 
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CND and Committee of 100 in Britain, 
describing the industrial campaigns, stressed 
the value of action in the docks to prevent 
the unloading of missiles and other arms. 
During the conference advantage was taken 
of the presence of a representative from the 
Dutch dock workers for informal discus- 
sions on the possibility of international 
action in this field. 


Conference thinking in this 
summed up in Proposition 13: 
“Because it is the taking of action by 
individuals that is the way to create a 
genuinely human and democratic move- 
ment, we encourage the development of 
local and national initiatives of direct 
action for peace which can lead eventu- 
ally to a substantial anti-war inter- 
national.” 
The conference took a close look at the 
Sino-Indian conflict, hearing reports of pro- 
tests to both the Indian and Chinese govern- 
ments against their engagement in a con- 
flict which might escalate into World War 
TlI, In Proposition 24 they appealed : 
“ particularly to our friends in the Indian 
peace movement immediately to do all 
they can to come together in peaceful 
negotiation and to waste no further time 
or lives in this senseless slaughter. No 
conditions at all should be made for the 
beginning of such negotiations except that 
of an immediate cease fire. We ask all 
peace movements in the world to seek 
means to help the forces of non-violence 
in both countries.” 
Proposition 17 declared : 
“The non-violent struggle against nuclear 
weapons must be not only an end in 
itself, but must carry with it its positive 
aspects. We must develop several forms 
of service and constructive association, 
and so demonstrate from the start this 
aspect of our ultimate end. We note 
particularly the formation of the Com- 
munité de l'Arche in France for training 
in non-violence and constructive service, 
and recommend that similar training 
centres be opened in other countries.” 
Recognising “‘ the permanent crisis in which 
we live,” Proposition 18 declared : 
“We shall, by direct action, seek to ex- 
press the feelings of the millions of 
people throughout the world who would 
be affected by modern war. We consider 
that the wealth of the advanced countries 
involves them in responsibility for the 
poverty of the less advanced countnes, 
and that this, not re-armament, should be 
their immediate concern.” 


area was 


Songs of praise 


Appeals to pockets, heads, and hearts. They 
come from all quarters. The most popular 
are appeals to the heart. On November 10, 
two solid-hours of Saturday-night viewing 
were devoted to an old favourite. The 
lugubrious parading of Festivals of Remem- 
brance never fails. The participant emerges 
content and justified, blood washed away, 
and dimly religious. 


The climax always comes with the singing 
of Onward Christian Soldiers. All those 
present and correct, armed and paraded, 
assume that they are the soldiers referred 
to; that their swords somehow make (the 
Lord happy. To suggest that the words 
of the hymn do not refer to material armies, 
would be as thankless a task as trying to 
explain that Abide With Me has really 
nothing to do with football. 


In those long-lost schoolboy days to which 
I so tedicusly refer, we used to sing Jeru- 
salem the Golden on state occasions. I 
always assumed that the bit about O sweet 
and blessed country, O home of God’s elect, 
was referring to England. Nobody ever 
pointed out that we were supposed to be 
singing about the new Jerusalem of the 
Apocalypse. I do not suppose it ever oc- 
curred to our elders and teachers that 
England was not the place in question. 


Nor doves it seem to have occurred to the 
vast majority that the lives of the fallen 
were not sacrifices, but lives snatched from 
them, and thrown away. If it did, less 
people would be sentimental about it, and 
more would be angry. 


It is because so many people prefer to 


soften harsh truths by leoking at them 
through mists of tears and tranquility, that 
this paper makes its appeal week after week 


to people's heads, and this column to 
people’s pockets. This year we have been 
able to maintain our size and even extend 
our standards - in spite of heavy and rising 
costs - because a small group of dedicated 
people live and work day and night on 
bread and water. Unless we can find a 
great decal more money, we shall have to 
cut back, 


If you think that the dead of both wars are 
happy under the mist of tears, and solaced 
by last posts and tomb saluting, then don't 
bother about this. If you think otherwise, 
then send as much as you can, as soon as 
you can, 


JACK SHEPHERD 


total since February 1 


£1440 


contributions this week £23 13 6 


we need £5000 by February 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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Editorial 


Premier Nehru accepts 
a man’s savings for the 
Indian defence fund 


THE END OF THE 
MIDDLE WAY 


One of the most tragic aspects of the 
Chinese-Indian war has been the ease with 
which the Indian people have whipped up 
a war hysteria. Under the heading “ The 
‘Revolution of Realism’ - Indian women's 
part in great rally against China,” an Indian 
woman reported in the Scotsman on 
November 10: 


“Rural India has outstripped the big 
cities and towns in what editorial writers 
describe as ‘ an avalanche of hatred for 
Communist China.” Newly married vil- 
Jage brides have donated their silver 
jewels and sewing machines to the De- 
fence Fund, In Sonepat, Punjab, a bride- 
groom went to the recruiting office 
straight from the marriage marquee... . 
A rural grandmother in Kerala 
‘donated’ her 70 grandsons for the 
‘sacred fight against Communism.’” 


Unfortunately it seems as if the Indian 
peace movement, while re-stating its oppo- 
sition to violent solutions to the conflict, 
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has joined in the general patriotic clamour. 
Jayaprakash Narayan, chairman of the 
Asian section of the World Peace Brigade, 
has stated: 
“China has committed unprovoked 
aggression which is no longer limited to 
the border areas, but has developed into 
a threat to the very freedom of this 
country. India must defend herself. If 
she cannot do that non-violently she can- 
not turn her back upon the aggressor. 
She must fight for her freedom with all 
the means she can command... . The 
only light - and it is a bright light - in 
all this darkness is the magnificent re- 
sponse of the people to the danger facing 
the country.” 


What is distressing about this reaction is 
not that it is wrong in characterising tho 
Chinese action as “aggression” as that it 
gives no indication of having even con- 
sidered both sides of the dispute. Although 
Indian pacifists are advocating non-violent 
as opposed to violent “defence,” they are 
acting on the same “ we are right, they are 
wrong” devil theory as motivates Chou 
En-lai, Mr, Nehru, Mr. Khrushchev and 
President Kennedy alike. This is non- 
violent power politics, 

The British press has reacted in much the 
same way. With the exception of the Daily 
Worker no paper has indicated that there 
might be a Chinese side to this argument 
which was at least worth listening to. On 
page seven this weck we publish statements 
of the Chinese and the Indian cases. It 
seems difficult to disagree with Derek Bryan 
when he says that the rights and wrongs of 
the dispute are extremely complicated and 
that ultimately they can only be settled by 
negotiation. 


Whatever the outcome of the war in the 
Himalayas, India's position as leader of the 
non-aligned, peace-making third of the 
world is unlikely to survive. Mr. Nehru 
himself is clearly trying hard to maintain 
his traditional position, but on November 9, 
when asked about the effect on India’s non- 
alignment policy of his decision to accept 
US arms, he said: 


“We think that this policy was good, and 
continues to be a good one, but you are 
right to say that it does introduce an 
element of confusion in regard to our 
policy, But we want to pursue that 
policy as far as we can. Of course, if we 
are attacked we have to defend ourselves, 
and we take such help as we can get.” 
(Our italics.) 


At present India has been recciving arms 
from the US and Britain and also has arms 
promised from Russia. But if the war 
drags on for a iong time, it is likely 
that Russia will be forced round to 
clearer support of the Chinese and that 
India will be forced to rely more and more 
on weapons from NATO countries. Indian 
non-alignment may well not stand the 
strain. 


This development could undermine one 
element of CND’s policy - reliance on 
neutral nations to force the great power 
blocs into a disarmament agreement. For 
not only India is thinking hard about non- 
alignment; there are signs that other coun- 
tries are reconsidering their neutralism. 
The New York Times carried a report on 
November 12 which suggested that several 
African countries were taking India’s side 
and moving towards an anti-Communist 
position. 

On November 14 Mr. Nehru announced 
that 7,000 Indian troops had been killed, 
wounded or otherwise put out of action 
since the fighting flared up again on Oct- 
ober 20. The Chinese casualties too must 


On November [8 Mr. 


have been colossal. 
Nehru said: “It is no longer a border war 
between India and China, but an invasion 


of India. 
total war.” 


We are preparing to meet this 


There seems no easy way out of this [unatic 
situation. But a permanent cease-fire must 
first of all be established. Then ways must 
be found to make both sides accept medi- 
ation from acceptable third powers to settle 
the disputed boundary. (It seems as if the 
United Nations may be helpless in this 
Situation because China is not a member.) 


But these are short term solutions to an 
immediate problem. “ Negotiation” is not 
likely to be a realistic way to solve for ever 
the disputes of great military powers when- 
ever they occur. The long-term solution 
must be the abandonment of power politics, 
even of the “ peaceful” power politics that 
Nehru has to some extent tried to main- 
tain since India’s independence. For “ toler- 


ance’’ plus ultimate military sanctions 


comes to look very much like appeasement 
and is likely to lead to where Mr. Nehru 
is now. The alternative - the total aban- 
donment of power politics - still seems 
Utopian and unattainable. But it may be 
the only way. 


As Mr. Nehru himself said as recently as 
October 2: 


“I came back only yesterday from a tour 
of Europe and Africa. Everywhere there 
was talk of how to get rid of big arms 
and armaments, While there was this 
idea (the big Powers) did not have the 
courage to do it. Everyone says that the 
other side should do it first. The result 
is that there is no agreement, and the 
danger to the world increases. The 
danger is such that the world may be 
destroyed even without any formal de- 
claration of war by any side... .” 
There was only one way out, he said. The 
way of Gandhi. There was no other way 
and no middle way. 


Official lies about Cuba 


At the best of times national defence 
systems induce a dependence on the 
national leader which is a threat to demo- 
cracy. In a time of crisis (and the cold 
war is virtually a permanent crisis) this 
dependence is greatly increased. Things are 
not made better by the extremely compli- 
cated nature of modern defence systems and 
disarmament negotiations. The ordinary 
person often thinks it is ridiculous to make 
judgments on these remote and elaborate 
subjects, and would, not do so any more 
than he would pronounce on cyclotrons. 


The press is also often in a state of depend- 
ence on national Jeaders. The November 1 
issue of the New York Times provides a 
frightening illustration of this truth. On its 
news pages it carried an account by James 
Reston of the way in which the US govern- 
ment distorted news during the Cuban crisis 
in order to make its foreign policy more 
convincing. This whole issue, of great seri- 
ousness in a free country which prides itself 
on a free press, is shrugged off as necessary 
to “the whole delicate operation.” The 
very same issue of the New York Times 
carried a pompous editorial deploring the 


Moscow press’s management of the news 
during the crisis, declaring that in the 
Soviet Union “ at one self-inflicted blow the 
whole facade of managed news collapsed. 
Millions of intelligent Soviet readers sud- 
denly realised - or should have realised - 
that it was their own press that had been 
lying.” The New York Times goes on to 
condemn “ Stalinist-type deception.” 


It seems not to have occurred to the New 
York Times that Pravda, like itself, might 
be quite happy to carry any lies that are 
necessary for “the whole delicate opera- 
tion” of national defence. 


On page 9 of this issue we publish a sub- 
stanual body of evidence that the Western 
leaders, aided by the Western press, have 
been and still are deliberately exaggerating 
the offensive threat of Soviet missiles and 
bombers in Cuba, This is just an example 
of the kind of deception the cold war gives 
rise to, but it is particularly serious because 
the lies about the potentialities of Soviet 
missiles and bombers in Cuba cannot have 
been intended to deceive the Kremlin: they 
can only have been intended to deceive the 
American public, 


TOMORROW > 


Peace News Christmas Fair 
11.30 am - 8.30 p.m. THIS SATURDAY 24th 
at Whitefields Memorial Hall, Tottenham Ct Rd, W.1 


U’pround : Goodge St. 
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January 1962: Immigrants from 
Pakistan at London Airport 


THE SEEDS 


OF 


RACIALISM 


“The Association has asked employers 
to withhold jobs from Asians not holding 
a membership card. The response has 
been encouraging. Any member who 
violates the rules will be liable to expul- 
sion. His membership card will be for- 
feited and he will probably have to leave 
the district because of the difficulty in 
finding a job.” 


No. not a quote from the Cape Times, but 
an extract from the Blackburn Evening 
Telegraph, 


The association referred to was the Lan- 
cashire Asian Club, chairman Mr. Patrick 
Wynn, Personnel Officer at the Lancashire 
surgical dressing works of Smith and 
Nephew Textiles, Ltd. Mr. Wynn had 
created by ruthless methods, and in only 
three months, a situation in which every 
Commonwealth immigrant in North-East 
Lancashire was in imminent danger of find- 
ing that his livelihood was at the mercy of 
an organisation which ostensibly existed to 
further his interests, but over whose policy 
he had no control. 


There is nothing in the record to suggest 
that Mr. Wynn enjoyed anything less than 
the full and enthusiastic support of his firm. 
Inquiries among the immigrant community 
revealed that the Asians could not obtain 
employment there without a club member- 
ship card, and a plan to bring other em- 
ployers into line was openly proclaimed. 
The title showed that the organisation did 
not propose to confine its activities to the 
north-east corner of Lancashire where it 
began, and there was nothing to suggest 
that mere county boundaries would prove 
unsurmountable. 


Wynn made no secret of the fact that he 
saw the association mainly as a device to 
check immigration, yet he has been greatly 
helped in his work by prominent members 
of the Labour movement. His loyal lieu- 
tenant throughout was Mr. Ivor Smith, 
secretary of the local branch of the General 
and Municipal Workers’ Union, to which 
most of the immigrants belong, and the last 
Labour Mayor of Nelson was a patron of 
the association. 


With a little over three hundred immigrants 
in an area with a total population exceed- 
ing 150,000, Wynn was insisting that “we 
have reached saturation point in this dis- 
trict” and hoping that the organisation 
would ‘regulate the situation - which is 
what the Government should have done 
long ago.” 


The organisation was first formed last Oct- 
ober. The unexceptional section of its aims 
contained proposals to “help the Asians 
already here,” “educate them in Western 
ways,’ and to “encourage them in taking 
part in local sport,” but the aim which was 
to give rise to Mr. Wynn's subsequent diffi- 
culties was the final one - “and to create 
an industrial barrier which may, in effect, 
firmly restrict further Asian immigrants 
coming into the town.” 

How this was to be achieved was explained 
in a statement to the Nelson Leader. 
““What the Asian Club will do will be to 
strictly limit its membership. And then it 
will seek co-operation of the Ministry of 
Labour. the trade unions and the local em- 
ployers in providing work for club members 
only.” 

Criticism) began to mount, coming from 
those inside the club whom Wynn described 
as “subversive coloured trouble-makers ” 
and others outside whom he branded as 
“white extreme leftists.” 

On November 5 a general meeting of the 


Asian Club was called to “iron out mis- 
understandings.” Wynn was in the chair 
and a representative of the Pakistani High 
Commission was present. The name was 
changed to the Lancashire Commonwealth 
Society. Paper concessions were made. 
The aim about “ creating an industrial bar- 
rier” was veplaced by one which simply 
read “To regulate the intake of Jabour in 
this district”. Two hundred or more voted 
in favour of accepting the new aims and 
constitution, but over fifty walked out of 
the meeting after hearing the amended aims 
read, 


It was afterwards thought that every Pakis- 
tani in the district was still associated with 
the Society, and it scon became apparent 
that the critics within ‘were an ascendant 
group. On December 15 the Evening Tele- 
graph reported “ Attempts have been made, 
it is alleged, to sabotage a plan to form an 
association to regulate the influx of 
coloured immigrants into Nelson and to 
help these already in the town. Mr. Patrick 
Wynn claims that since he put forward 
plans for the Lancashire Asian Club he 
has received threats and anonymous letters. 
After finding out that some of the trouble 
makers intended to get on the committee - 
after insisting on free elections - and then 
letting the organisation wind up, Mr. Wynn 
sent out a circular to each of Nelson’s 210 
Pakistanis telling them that the continuance 
of the Society was out of the question. 


“Since then, however, he has started a new 
society with the samy name and appointed 
himself as chairman. He intends to pick a 
committe of twelve... . ‘I started the new 
society because I refuse to be ruled by 
trouole-making, destructive individuals.’ ” 


By Mr. Wynn’s own reasoning then he had 
disbanded the Society in order to prevent 
this being done by somebody else ! 


In a statement to the Guardian Wynn ex- 
plained: “We started off with democratic 
elections, as the High Commissioner’s re- 
presentative recommended. but we realised 
that the cool customers, the ones who had 
becn in the country some time, were going 
to capture power and break the Society up 
to save their own influence among their 
countrymen - influence which is very con- 
siderable.” 


He did not explain why these people, in 
order to save their own influence, should 
proceed to break up a Society in which 
they had newly won power. Nor did he 
explain why immigrants who have become 
familiar with the ways of this country over 
a good many years are any less qualified 
than he to look after the interests of their 
less experienced fellow-countrymen, 
Nothing has been heard of the Society 
since the passage of the Immigration Act. 
* * * 


For a number of weeks this autumn the 
local press has carried anti-coloured senti- 
ments contained in alarmist readers’ letters 
along the lines of “ our wives and daughters 
are afraid to walk the streets and we dare 
not let our children play in the parks.” 
The Commonwealth Society made no men- 
tion of sexual problems, although these are 
obviously considerable. Over the past few 
years there has been the odd case of abduc- 
tion or assault, but on the whole the immi- 
grant community seems to have behaved 
with great restraint. 

I was considerably disturbed by many 
features of the following incident, reported 
in the Nelson Leader at the end of Sept- 
ember. A young woman was walking along 
the town’s main road late one night when 


she noticed a Pakistani standing by a row 


of shops. She alleged that as she passed 
him he said “Helle, please,” and jangled 
some money. 

Now while this was obviously both clumsy 
and crude, it was neither criminal nor ob- 
scene. Nor did it happen in a lonely lane, 
but in a well-lighted, busy thoroughfare 
flanked with shops. 


Nevertheless, the woman happened to be 
married to a policeman, to whom she later 
reported the matter, and subsequently a 
prosecution was launched under powers first 
acquired through the Justices of the Peace 
Act, 1361, and the man was bound over for 
a year. 

Now some people are almost constantly 
guilty of just such tactlessness as this and 
many more have similar lapses at one time 
or another, and yet the law has not gener- 
ally sought to punish them by putting new 
teeth into a 600 year old statute. 

One is driven to wonder if it was the colour 
element which precipitated this prosecu- 
tlon, or whether we are witnessing a fur- 
ther extension of the Humbug State - which 
declines to make prostitution into a criminal 
offence, but then uses the Street Offences 
Act to prevent prostitutes looking for 
clients, the Obscene Publications Act to 
prevent them advertising, and now, perhaps, 
this old discredited statute to prevent poten- 
tial clients from seeking their services. 
The political misuse of this Act is well 
known to nuclear disarmers, since it has 
been extensively used to imprison demon- 
strators who refuse to be bound over. If 
its misuse is now to be extended from 
politics into the spheres of morality and 
race, the situation will have to be even 
more carefully watched. An Act which can 
result in the imprisonment of those who 
have committed no criminal offence is a 
monstrous Act, and increasing evidence of 
its misuse can only serve to strengthen the 
hand of those who have worked in Parlia- 
ment since 1959 to secure its repeal. 


* * * 


It fell to the New Left to initiate action 
against the pub colour bar, A member re- 
ported to the New Left Club that a large 
public house in Nelson was operating a 
colour bar by refusing to serve Pakistanis. 
The club decided to make further investi- 
gations and to launch the strongest possible 
protest if it found the charge to be true. 
A daily paper got wind of this and sent a 
reporter to interview an officer of the club. 
Another reporter interviewed the licensee 
concerned, who confirmed that he was in- 
deed operating a colour bar, that he in- 
tended to continue doing so, and that he 
would not be responsible for the conse- 
quences if he were compelled to serve 
Pakistanis. 
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Photographs were taken and the represen- 
tatives of the paper indicated that the story 
would be given a large feature. It never 
appeared. 


At lunchtime the same day a number of 
free-lance journalists arrived in town, con- 
tacted some Pakistanis and took them into 
the offending hotel, where they defied the 
licensee to eject them in their presence. 
This he hesitated to do, and when further 
pressed he agreed to serve drinks to the 
whole party. The colour bar was over. 
The paper originally covering the story con- 
tacted the police to inquire if there had 
been any complaints which would justify 
the action which had been taken. The 
police said that nothing was known to 
them. The following morning, hearing that 
coloureds had been served, the paper again 
contacted the licensee, who refused to speak 
to them. saying that he had been instructed 
to refer all inquiries to the brewery’s soli- 
citors. The solicitors said well, yes, there 
had been a little trouble in the past and a 
colour bar had been imposed. This was 
regretted and it was not intended to con- 
tinue with it. 


The non-appearance of the story was as- 
cribed to a visit to the paper's offices by a 
senior police officer. who said that in the 
opinion of the police publication of the 
story could only serve to stir up trouble 
and they would be much happier if it didn’t 
appear. Apparently the paper reiterated its 
intention to publish and only relented when 
threatened with withdrawal of police co- 
Operation and information. 

* * * 
The other night I happened to meet in 2 
local pub a young textile worker whom [ 
had known casually for about two years. 
We had a drink, but were not particularly 
keen on either the place or the company. 
At his suggestion we moved to another 
place nearby which both of us had used 
fairly regularly, There were a number of 
mutual acquaintances at the bar, but my 
companion seemed strangely ill at ease and 
expressed a desire to sit down, which we 
did. 
It was a warm October evening and most 
of the people there were wearing only 
lounge suits or slacks and sweaters, My 
companion said he would like to remove 
his raincoat, but was afraid to do so be- 
cause he was wearing an armband. I won- 
dered whether he had been bereaved or 
vaccinated or why either should make him 
hesitate to remove his coat. He had just 
come, he explained, from a private meeting 
with a few friends, and the armband bore 
a swastika. 


Allan Horsfall is a teacher in Burnley, 
Lancs., and started a New Left Club there. 
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Ladakhi travellers 11,000 ft 
up near Leh 


Malcolm Caldwell 


The current clap of thunder in the Hima- 
layas reverberates throughout south-east 
Asia. From the earliest times of which we 
have record the influences of India and 
China have met there, mingled and warred. 
Any dramatic change in the fortunes of 
their massive neighbours has consequences 


and implications for the smaller powers 
strung out to the south. 


Although the total land area of all the 
countries of south-east Asia taken together 
is over 1,650,000 square miles its geograph- 
ical dispersion and division have historic- 
ally militated against the establishment and 
maintenance of consolidated and persisting 
dynasties and empires. The area also acted 
in the past as a transit route for peoples 
heaved out of the great fecund heartland of 
Asia. Communications problems are im- 
mense; the Philippines and Indonesia con- 
sist of over 10,000 islands, for example. 
For these reasons south-east Asia tended to 
consist of small warring empires in which 
law and order did not extend far or last 
long. While the populations of India and 
China pushed on the limits of available 
land, the population of south-east Asia re- 
mained lower than its potentially cultivable 
area would have supported. Population 
densities are still well below those prevail- 
ing in India and China, averaging for the 
region as a whole about one-third of theirs. 
The standing temptation to neighbours 
swollen to bursting point with people needs 
no elaboration. 

The temptation has not been wholly re- 
sisted. Of south-east Asia’s two hundred 
million souls some twelve million are recog- 
nised to be Chinese. There are also signi- 
ficant Indian minorities in south-east Asia. 
It is absurd to generalise about a region 
which in physical extent, variety of ethnical 
and linguistic types, and distinct histories, 
rivals Europe. Thailand and the Philippines 
are in a group of their own. Both are 
members of SEATO, and fanatically, and at 
times uncritically, pro-Western and pro- 
American, In their own terms they are in 
the forefront of the ‘ democratic alignment” 
as opposed to Communist alignment or 
neutralism, which is criticised for playing 


At the Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung 
(1955) both the Philippine and the Thai 
delegations inevitably found themselves on 
the opposite side of the fence on many 
issues from India and Nehru. They were 
highly sceptical of Chou En-lai’s “ peaceful 
co-existence,” and far less ready than 
Nehru to give the Chinese the benefit of 
the doubt. It is galling for Nehru now to 
find himself actually fighting the Chinese, 
whom he, more than anyone else, tried to 
guide and persuade hack into the comity of 
nations. And it is precisely the vociferous 
backing of countries like Thailand and the 
Phillipines that embarrasses Nehru and 
gives some insight into Chinese motives. It 
is not an embrace which is likely to endear 
India to the neutrais. 

Malaya is in a category of its own. The 
Chinese element in the population is pro- 
portionately greater than elsewhere, and, 
once the Federation of Malaysia is formed 
with Singapore and the British territories in 
North Borneo, it will be slightly more than 
in Malaya alone. In general the Chinese 
section of the population is at present more 
sophisticated, more advanced, better edu- 
cated than the Malay part. Many of the 
Chinese businessmen are rich and politically 
conservative. But the Chinese were also 
the backbone of the Communist movement 
that precipitated the Emergency, and it is 
the danger that Communism will be elected 
to power in Chinese-dominated Singapore 
that has motivated the present hasty forced 
march towards merger with Malaya. 

The traumatic experience of the Emergency 
left few Malayans unaware of the implica- 
tions of Communism, and colours their out- 
look. Malaya was, in fact, the first Asian 
country to offer financial aid to India’s war 
effort through a “Save Democracy Fund.” 
The Prime Minister said on the occasion of 
its inauguration that if “the prestige of 
India is lowered and India is humiliated it 
will only be a question of time before 
democratic Malaya goes under.” The 
awareness that India is a test case for the 
possibility of developing economically and 
maintaining democracy at the same time is 
universal, and extends even to the Chinese. 
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countries, have perforce had to cultivate 
equable relations with Communist China, 
without in any way beaming upon Com- 
munism at home, Both are in receipt of 
aid from China, and both have had their 
independence and neutrality underwritten 
by China. If south-east Asia goes, they go. 
In the meantime only inaction and silence 
make any political and diplomatic sense. 


The two larger non-aligned powers, Burma 
and Indonesia, broadly speaking took the 
Nehru line at Bandung, seeking to point up 
the common interests of China’ and the 
other Asian countries and the chances of 
living peaceably with her. Burma, too, like 
India, has border problems with China, but 
some have been, and some are being, nego- 
tiated away; apparently the Chinese find it 
expedient to ‘‘ reward” determinedly pure 
neutralism by concession and compromise. 
However, some hardened realists among the 
Burmese leaders have been reported as 
forecasting that Chinese incursions into 
mainland south-east Asia are only a matter 
of time, so desperate are China’s popula- 
tion and land problems. 


Indonesia, by far the largest country in 
south-east Asia (accounting for about half 
of its population), and recognised as a 
leader of non-aligned opinion, is presently 
at a rather exposed and windy cross-roads. 
She has associated herself with the Nasser 
move to bring about an Indian-Chinese 
cease fire and the creation of a demilitarised 
zone as preconditions for negotiation. At 
the same time, in common with the other 
neutralist countries, she has refrained from 
making any public statement or judgment 
on the rights and the wrongs of the Sino- 
Indian war. The eloquent silence of many 
of his erstwhile political allies in other 
countries, with whom he worked closely in 
the past, must irk Nehru. But he in par- 
ticular should see that a mediator openly 
committed to one side is not going to be 
an acceptable or successful one, and coun- 
tries like Indonesia desperately wish to 
mediate now, as India has done so often 
and so valuably in the past. 

Nehru and President Sukarno of Indonesia 
have often worked together to diminish 
cold war tensions. They were joint spon- 


sors of the Bandung Conference. But at 
the Belgrade “summit” of neutralist 
powers they found themselves leading 


different factions - Sukarno as a “left” 
neutralist giving more importance to the 
rapid elimination of surviving vestiges of 
western imperialism than Nehru. Recently 
ill-will with India has been generated by 
the ‘‘Sondhi affair’: it was the Indian 
Vice-President of the Asian Games Feder- 
ation of that name who tried (unsuccess- 
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fully) to have the title of the Fourth Asian 
Games withheld from the games held in 
Djakarta in August because of Indonesian 
refusal to allow the teams of Israel and 
Formosa to take part. Indonesians demon- 
strated against this Indian gesture in large 
numbers, and consequently relations have 
been strained, 


Sukarno has also in the past cultivated 
neighbourly relations with Chou En-lai and 
the Chinese. The affair of the overseas 
Chinese in Indonesia eventually blew over, 
and normal intercourse was rapidly re- 
sumed. Once again Indonesian delegations 
from every walk of life are being given 
VIP treatment in conducted tours of China; 
once again libraries throughout Indonesia 
are being flooded with pamphlets extolling 
and illustrating the rapid economic advance 
of China under Communism, all in 
languages that the peasants themselves can 
read (British and American propaganda 
tends to reach only the English-reading 
élites in the cities). The Chinese Embassy 
in Djakarta has a staff of some hundreds, 
and in addition there is a string of well- 
staffed consular offices throughout the 
country. 

Often in the past south-east Asia has been 
dubbed the Asian Balkans, and the Chinese 
must be bitterly aware of their failure to 
button up the region to the extent that the 
Russians have Eastern Europe. If Russia 
can be driven to stand firm with China 
against India, and India can be driven into 
compromising postures with such tarnished 
allies as Thailand, the Philippines and 
South Vietnam (not to speak of Britain and 
America), then prospects for completing 
what China regards as unfinished revolu- 
tionary business in south-east Asia will be 
immeasurably enhanced. 

Meanwhile Russia, too, must concern her- 
self with the balance of power and influ- 
ence in south-east Asia. It is significant 
that Russia has promised that military 
equipment ordered by India before the 
frontier troubles roared into such flames 
will still be delivered. It is also significant 
that Russia has been aiding the rapid build- 
up of Indonesia’s armed forces. 

It is certain that these actions, and the 
whole question of Russia’s avowed and 
whole-hearted policy of helping and 
strengthening neutralist governments despite 
their stopping short of Communism, have 
angered and dismayed the Chinese, who 
have themselves received so little in the 
way of assistance from their big brother to 
the north. 


Malcolm Caldweil is a lecturer in Asian 
Economic History at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London University. 
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WAR IN THE HIMALAYAS 


The Indian Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
has suffered severe disillusionment, and 
there was intense poignancy in his confes- 
sion that India had awakened from un- 
reality through the impact of Chinese 
aggression. Any suggestion that India had 
aggressive designs against China is obvi- 
ously unwarrantable, for India has much to 
lose economically from the military burden 
of resisting Chinese aggression. Her third 
Five Year Plan is likely to be drastically 
modified or even suspended, with the con- 
sequence that the ever-expanding Indian 
population may suffer physical deterioration 
to the detriment of the democratic ideals 
India has heretofore pursued. 

India has given countless signs of her desire 
for friendship with China, including early 
recognition of the People’s Republic, con- 
stant pressure to this very year for its mem- 
bership of the UN, frequent international 
support, and the sacrifice of all extra-terri- 
torial mghts in Tibet. As late as 1956 
Chou En-lai declared during his Indian visit 
that he accepted the McMahon line between 
his country and India, although in 1959 he 
intimated that he had reconsidered the 
matter, From that year Chinese patrols 
began clashing with Indian patrols and later 
crossed the frontier, India protested against 
this, and in September China officially 


Indian girls undergoing 
military training 


Derek Bryan 


CHINA’S 
CASE 


Almost all British comment on the Chinese- 
Indian dispute is based on unquestioning 
acceptance of the Indian claim that China 
has committed aggression on Indian terri- 
tory. But in fact none of the very long 
border between China and India has ever 
been formally delimited. China claims align- 
ments which India does not recognise and 
vice versa, 


In the western sector, India claims that 
China has occupied 12,000 square miles of 
Indian territory in Ladakh; China main- 
tains that this is Chinese territory to which 
India has no valid claim, and that India 
has never administered it. An old caravan 
route through the area links Sinkiang with 
western Tibet, both in China. It was by 
this route that Chinese troops entered 
western Tibet in 1950, and a motor road 
was built along it in 1956-57. The construc- 
tion of this road (part of the Sinkiang-Tibet 
Highway) was announced by China in Sep- 
tember 1957, but it was not until October 
1958 that the Indian Government claimed 
it ran through Indian territory. 


In the central sector, differences between 
the two sides are relatively small and un- 
important, but in the eastern sector China 
claims that India has occupied 38,000 square 
miles of Chinese territory south of the 
McMahon Line, and has even penetrated 
north of it. This line, which runs along 
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THE INDIAN CHARGE 


claimed an extensive area India deemed her 
own, although China was ambiguous as to 
the extent of this territory. To the Chinese 
proposal that each side should withdraw 
twenty kilometres from the “actual con- 
trol” line, Mr. Nehru responded by sug- 
gesting that, while India should withdraw 
to west of the boundary on the 1956 
Chinese map, the Chinese should withdraw 
to east of a boundary indicated on official 
Indian maps, and thus avoid further clashes. 
This was rejected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Despite earnest Indian efforts, discussions 
proved abortive, and Chinese forces ad- 
vanced another 70 miles from the Sinkiang- 
Tibet road between 1958 and 1961. While 
notes were being exchanged concerning the 
possibility of discussions, further Chinese 
penetration took place in September, 1962, 
into a corner of the North-East Frontier 
Agency, and on October 20 Chinese forces 
attacked with three divisions, modern artil- 
lery and tanks.. 

The main Chinese argument appears to be 
that the 2,400 mile boundary shown on 
Indian maps, and in particular the Mc- 
Mahon Iine, are invalid, the latter having 
been drawn by the British in 1914 when 
China was weak, although the then Chinese 
Government did not sign the agreement. 


bes. 


the highest ridges of the Himalayas in the 
east, was a purely geographical and political 
conception which took no account of the 
ethnic characters of the people living on the 
southern slopes (e.g. in the former Tawang 
State), and it has never been accepted by 
any Chinese Government since the time 
when it was created by the simple process 
of a British official in India drawing it on 
the map, in 1914. 


Sir Henry Twynem, formerly Acting 
Governor of Assam, has stated (The Times, 
September 2, 1959) that ‘“ The McMahon 
Line does not exist and never did.” After 
1914 British administration was pushed 
gradually forward in the area south of the 
line, but it was only after Indian indepen- 
dence in 1947 that administration was 
brought right up to it. China claims that 
Indian troops occupied the Monyul area 
south of the line as late as 1951 and drove 
out local Tibetan administrative personnel, 
and that after the Tibetan rebellion in 1959 
Indian troops occupied Khinzemane and 
other places north of the line. 

The boundary question as a whole is a very 
complicated geographical, historical and 
legal problem that can be solved only by 
negotiation. This China has repeatedly pro- 
posed with a view to arriving at a final 
settlement, as she has done with both 
Nepal and Burma. India, however, has 
consistently refused to negotiate except on 


Against this India asserts that while she has 
supplied many maps and much detailed in- 
formation respecting boundaries, Chinese 
maps ure recent and its information impre- 
cise, vague, general and elusive, which 
makes it impossible for India even to ascer- 
tain exactly what the Chinese claim is. 
Moreover, the Indian Government insists 
that most of the area occupied by the 
Chinese has been traditionally Indian, and 
this is supported by a mass of evidence, 
against which any Chinese counter-evidence 
is far less in quantity and quality; that 
documents show the Western Sector as 
having been recognised as Indian as far as 
Ladakh in the tenth century; that Ladakh 
was for long administered by the Kashmir 
Government; that the Middle Sector areas 
were administered by Indian rulers over the 
last 150 years, to which travellers testify; 
that the Eastern Sector region was under 
Indian dynasties continuously; and that 
boundaries in the three sectors have been 
covered by treatics in 1684, 1842, 1890, 
1914, 1950 and 1954. 

So far as the McMahon line is concerned, 
India claims that the 1947 Chinese Govern- 
ment recognised the validity of the 1914 
McMahon Agreement, which implemented 
a traditional boundary, and that no pre- 
1950 official Chinese map has been pro- 


the basis that the line she now claims is the 
traditional line and is subject only to minor 
adjustments. 


In November, 1959, China proposed that 
the armed forces of both sides should each 
withdraw 20 kilometres. This proposal was 
not accepted by India. 


During what the Indian Express (July 13) 
called the “all too brief campaigning 
season "’ this summer, Indian forces pressed 
forward and outflanked Chinese posts of 
the Ladakh area. This development had 
been forecast as early as January 10 by 
Stephen Barber, Daily Telegraph correspon- 
dent in Delhi who gave as one of the 
reasons for the move that “It would create 
a sympathetic mood towards India in 
Washington at a time when foreign aid 
appropriations, in which India’s share pre- 
dominates, will be under Congressional con- 
sideration.” (It is a fact that since 1959 US 
aid to India has risen sharply.) The Times 
Washington correspondent reported on July 
2 that some officials there “believe that a 
reduction of western aid would persuade 
Delhi to revise its foreign policy”; for 
whatever reason, such a revision has clearly 
taken place. 


China repeatedly protested at the Indian 
forward moves (extended in June to the 
eastem sector), proposed negotiations with- 
out any pre-conditions, and warned Mr. 


duced as contrary evidence. Chinese 
attempts, therefore, drastically to alter that 
line are violent repudiations of inherited 
legal obligations, and no equitable negotia- 
tions can take place until Chinese forces 
withdraw from what tradition, documents, 
agreements and cartography confirm is 
Indian territory. 


From this sketchy presentation the question 
arises as to what constitutes entitlement to 
any territory, for early cartography may 
simply beg the question in so far as, apart 
from the uncertain knowledge on which 
they were based, maps were simply drawn 
or accepted by the claimants to the terri- 
tory. Wherein, then, lies the title of those 
claimants? It could hardly have been by 
supranational] or international authority, and 
thus must have rested either on conquest or 
on prolonged settlement and usage. It is 
the essential Indian charge that the Chinese 
Government is attempting to replace the 
title of settlement and usage by that of con- 
quest in furtherance of an intimidating and 
aggressive policy, 


Reginald Sorensen is Labour MP for 
Leyton and chairman of the Indian League. 
He is author of “India and the Atlantic 
Charter” and “My Impressions of India” 
among other books. 
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Nehru that grave consequences would ensue 
if India continued to try and assert her 
boundary claims by force. 


Why did large-scale fighting start on Octo- 
ber 20? Commenting on India’s Note to 
China of October 6, the Times Delhi cor- 
respondent wrote: “If fighting does break 
out on the border, alarmed onlookers will 
have to note that it was Delhi, the ceaseless 
advocate of talks anywhere any time, that 
declined to embark upon them in this case.” 
The fighting lasted one week, and at the 
time of writing (November 15) there has 
been virtually no fighting for 18 days, 
though the Chinese forces could certainly 
have advanced much further had they 
wished. China is still proposing a 20-kilo- 
metre withdrawal by the armed forces of 
each side, which would mean not only their 
withdrawal from the small portions of the 
disputed territory they have occupied since 
October 20, but a further 20-kilometre with- 
drawal from the McMahon Line. 


Derek Bryan is a freelance writer and 
speaker on Chinese affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the British consulate and foreiga 
services in China from 1933 to 1951 and 
re-visited China in 1959. He has travelled 
widely in China, and reads and speaks 
Chinese fluently. He is author of two pam- 
phiets, “The United Nations Need China” 
(1953) and “ Chima’s Taiwan” (1959). 
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KROPOTKIN—SCIENTIFIC UTOPIAN 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist, by Prince 
Peter Kropotkin. (W. H. Allen, 10s.) 


That the anarchist does not fit into the 
Left-Right axis of conventional politics is 
nowhere shown more clearly than in the 
case of Kropotkin. His work was trans- 
lated by Mussolini: it was read and ad- 
mired by Tolstoy and Gandhi, as well as 
by the Sarejevo assassins who precipitated 
the first world war. He was imprisoned 
for a long time by the Czar of Russia and 
spent most of his life in the struggle against 
the imperial regime, and after the revolu- 
tion he was the most persistent and out- 
spoken critic of the Bolsheviks. 


Prince Peter Kropotkin was born in Mos- 
cow in 1842, and his earliest memory was 
the death of his mother. His father, the 
owner of 1,200 serfs, was a cruel, strict and 
miserly authoritarian. One of his sons 
described him as “nasty, revengeful, ob- 
stinate and mean.” The only toys Kropot- 
kin remembered his father to have bought 
for him and his brother were a rifle and a 
real sentry-box, 


Everything prepared Kropotkin for a mili- 
tary career, and when he was fifteen he 
entered the Corps of Pages, which “ com- 
bined the character of a military school 
and a court institution attached to the im- 
perial household.” Here Kropotkin dis- 
tinguished himself by his refusal to accept 
the discipline of the older boys, by his 
revolutionary feelings, and by his academic 
brilliance. In spite of these he was expected 
to have a very successful career in the 
imperial court. Instead, disgusted by the 
thought of a life of parades and court balls, 
he astonished everyone by choosing to join 
a Cossack regiment in Siberia. 


In Siberia he carried out a series of dan- 
gerous scientific explorations which pro- 
vided much of the material for his pioneer- 
ing work as a geographer and, later, for his 
book Mutual Aid. At the same time, in 
organising these expeditions, many of his 
ideas changed. 
“Having been brought up in a serf- 
owner’s family, I entered active life . . . 
with a great deal of confidence in the 
necessity of commanding, ordering, scold- 
ing, punishing, and the like, But when 


I had to manage serious enterprises 
and to deal with men... I began to 
appreciate the difference between acting 
on the principle of command and dis- 
cipline and acting on the principle of 
common understanding. The former 
works admirably on a military parade. 
but it is worth nothing where real life is 
concerned. . . . I Jost in Siberia what- 
ever faith in state discipline I had 
cherished before. I was prepared to 
become an anarchist.” 


He entered the university at St. Petersburg, 
and after two years visited Western Europe. 
In Switzerland he came in contact with the 
watchmakers of the Jura Federation, whose 
“ equalitarian relations . independence 
of thought and expression _ and their 
unlimited devotion to the cause appealed 

. to my feelings, and when I came away 
from the mountains, after a week’s stay 
with the watchmakers, my views upon 
socialism were settled. I was an anarchist.” 
He returned to Russia, threw himself into 
revolutionary activity. was arrested and 
imprisoned in the Peter and Paul fortress, 
which had also held Dostoevsky. Bakunin. 
Pisarev and Nechaev He was determined 
not to let his health be broken down, and 
used to get exercise by walking five miles a 
day from corner to corner of his cell. The 
Geographical Society arranged for him to 
have books and pen and paper, and he 
wrote two Jarge volumes on his geopraph- 
ical theories. After two years he became 
very ill and was removed to hospital where, 
instead of dying as was expected, he made 
a very daring escape. 


He left Russia and did not return until 
after the 1917 revolution. He made Eng- 
land his home, and apart from a consider- 
able quantity of anarchist propaganda, 
wrote scientific articles for The Times and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. He was 
treated with considerable respect in this 
country, a respect which he felt unhappy at 
not being always able to return. On one 
occasion he was invited to a banquet of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


“The chairman proposed ‘The King!’ 
Everybody rose, and 1 alone remained 
seated. It was a painful moment. And 


I was thunderstruck when immediately 
afterwards the same chairman cried. 
“Leng live Prince Kropotkin!* and 
everybody, without exception, rose.” 


In 1917 he returned to Russia where he 
was welcomed by Kerensky and a crowd 
of 60,000. Kerensky offered him a cabinet 
post - Ministry of Education, ‘ What! ~ 
exclaimed Kropotkin in anger. ‘“ You are 
asking me - an anarchist - to enter your 
government ? No! No! No!” and he 
pounded the table. 


He got on no better with the Bolsheviks. 
He repeatedly sent critical letters to Lenin, 
who said “He doesn’t understand a thing 
about politics and intrudes with his advice, 
most of which is very stupid.” Stalin called 
him an old fool. In fact, Kropotkin’s com- 
ments were very perceptive. 


“ Russia has become a Soviet Republic 
only in name. At present it is ruled not 
by Soviets but by party committees. . . 
If the present situation should continue 
much longer the very word ‘ socialism” 
will turn tnto a curse, as did the slogan 
of ‘equality’ for forty years after the 
rule of the Jacobins.” 


However, when he died the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment offered a State funeral. This his 
family very properly refused. since they 
knew he would have regarded it as an 
insult. Though most of the anarchists were 
by then in prison. 100,000 people followed 
his coffin in a five-mile procession, carry- 
ing banners reading ‘‘ Where there is 
authority there is no freedom.” The pro- 
cession halted outside the Butisky prison 
and the prisoners shouted farewell from the 
barred windows. It was the last real 
demonstration against Bolshevik tyranny.* 


Kropotkin’s Memoirs of a Revolutionist is 
a very great book. It is an invaluable docu- 
ment in the history of 19th century Russia 
and the revolutionary movement. And as 
a record of the development of a man’s 
mind it is worthy to stand beside John 
Stuart Mill’s autobiography. 


Kropotkin was an idealist and a Utopian 
with a precise and scientific mind. Thus, 


*See The Anarchist Prince, by George 
Woodcock and Ivan Avakumovic. 


unlike most political theorists, he does not 
resort 1o rhetoric or abstractions. When he 
wrote about the prisons in The Terror of 
Russia he gave detailed statistics about the 
overcrowding, the incidence of typhus, the 
tortures, the suicides, the executions. 


If he was a Utopian he was also very 
practical, He despised Marx's “ formulas.” 
the “‘pretentiousness " of Das Kapital, its 
“unscientific nature.” its “abuse of scten- 
tific jargon.” Kropotkin’s revolutionary 
aims were closer to the ideas of the King 
of Brobdingnag in Gulliver's Travels, who 
“gave it for his opinion that whoever 
could make two ears of corn or two 
blades of grass to grow upon a spot of 
ground where only one grew before. 
would deserve better of mankind and do 
more essential service to his country than 
the whole race of politicians put 
together.” 


Thus when Kropotkin writes of food short- 
ages, he writes of the possibilities of get- 
ting more food from the land, and gives, 
for example, detailed plans for making and 
using greenhouses. The revolution he en- 
visaged was to be a combination of tech- 
nology and “mutual aid” between men. 
“That we are Utopians is well known.” he 
wrote in The Conquest of Bread. “So 
Utopian are we that we go to the length of 
believing that the Revolution can and ought 
to assure shelter, food and clothes to all.” 


Kropotkin had ali the love of individual 
liberty that distinguished Bakunin, but with- 
out Bakunin’s fierce destructiveness. Cer- 
tainly Kropotkin accepted the need for 
violence in revolution, as did most anar- 
chists at the time, with the notable excep- 
tion of Tolstoy. Kropotkin had a very 
romanticised idea of violent revolution: 
even as an old man he used to practise 
with a rifle in a shooting-gallery in order 
to be ready for the barricades. But this 
part of the revolution was not, I think, very 
real to him. What he saw most clearly - 
and it is for this that he remains important 
- was the possibilities of a revolution 
springing from the full creative use of the 
world’s resources, from man’s technological 
ingenuity, and from human relationships 
that are not competitive but co-operative. 


Geoffrey Carnall COERCION AND CONSENT 


World Order and New States, by Peter 
Calvocoressi. (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 
6d.) 

There are dozens of new states in the world. 
Many of them live within frontiers not 
firmly established. Nearly all are going 
through catastrophic social upheavals ‘To 
emerge from technological innocence into 
the twentieth century,” says Peter Calvo- 
coressi, “is a shock so violent that it can 
hardly be appreciated by anybody who has 
not suffered it.” 

Well, we have been getting a few violent 

shocks ourselves in recent weeks. The inter- 
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action between Cuba and the great powers 
is a fine example of the ease with which 
new social movements can get caught up in 
the machinery of nuclear strategy. Is it 
possible to keep clear ? Calvocoressi’s book 
tries to define the healthier tendencies in 
our rather perilous situation. 


He begins with a tough-minded insistence 
on the basic importance of force, but in 
later passages develops the point that force 
is often self-defeating. The weaker powers. 
he says, fear force less in a period of 
nuclear stalemate, and are freer to react 
against it. The ‘equivocal _ strategic 
balance” of the major powers compels 
them to lobby neutrals, and the neutrals 
thus feel more confident in their ability to 
influence events, In the Congo the moral 
authority of the UN “sometimes had to do 
duty for - and did duty for - efficient 
power.” 


What does Calvocoressi mean by “ moral 
authority ” ? He associates it with the con- 
fidence the new states have in the UN as a 
source of justice and order - a confidence 
which helps to keep conflicts political and 
diplomatic rather than military. He points 
out, too, that the UN possesses a real deter- 
rent in its fact-finding missions - inhibiting 
antagonists and deflating crises. 

Calvocoressi comes fairly close here to the 
useful formulation of the nature of power 
made recently by Walter Millis in a paper 
“Permanent Peace. Reprinted in World 
Without War, by Walter Millis and others. 
(Washington Square Press paperback, 4%c.) 


published by the Centre for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions.* “The rather 
baffling fact,” says Millis, “that power re- 
presents both coercion and the mobilisation 
of consent vitiates most efforts to calculate 
it on a purely material or coercive basis.” 
But do these supplements and alternatives 
to military action count for anything when 
great-power interests are seriously involved? 
What would have happened if President 
Kennedy had concentrated on the mobilisa- 
tion of consent, appealing to the UN in- 
stead of sending out his blockade ships and 
preparing to invade Cuba ? 

One may guess that he wouldn’t have got 
the Russians out of Cuba without a world- 
wide dismantling 2f foreign bases. This 
seems to me a highly desirable state of 
affairs, and not inconsistent with the long- 
term interests of the West, but it would 
have put the President into a sticky posi- 
tion with his own electors. Even if US 
security is not vitally affected by being put 
on the same footing as the USSR in the 
matter of neighbouring hostile bases, US 
citizens think it is. In their preoccupation 
with military power they are not, of course, 
unique. On the communist side it is neces- 
sary for people like Edvard Kardelj to 
argue vehemently that the social processes 
making for communism are much more im- 
portant than armed might, and that “the 
greater the international tension and _ in- 
stability, the greater will be the pressure 
which stifles the internal social and revo- 
lutionary processes.” The Chinese are not 
impressed; nor, presumably, were the Rus- 


sians when they put their rockets into 
Cuba. 

Like Kardelj, Calvocoressi is on the side of 
the angels. He sees the persistent weakness 
of the West in its unnecessary hostility to 
the social revolution proceeding in new 
states. The whole trend of his argument is 
towards devoting resources to the UN as an 
institution rather than to building up mili- 
tary capacity, He obviously deplores the 
fact that neutrals in the northern hemi- 
sphere are so few - he almost suggests that 
Britain could usefully play a role like that 
of the Irish. ‘Is it sensible,” he asks, “ for 
Britain to spend £1,700,000,000 a year on 
defence if in an emergency it is not British 
forces but Irish that are used?” But he 
draws back from positively recommending 
neutrality, because it would upset the 
balance of power. This would bring a 
danger of war, unless it could be preceded 
by a “change in the temperature of the 
cold war itself.” 

How is the temperature to be changed ? 
One mild influence is the “ co-existence ” 
party in the communist world itself. Last 
July the Polish Foreign Minister, Adam 
Rapacki, visited Cuba, and while there 
stressed the importance of success in the 
economic competition between East and 
West, which would be far more effective 
than resorts to force. His remarks appear 
to have been received without enthusiasm, 
but if the world is to survive we must work 
to create conditions in which the Rapackis 
will carry more conviction than the apostles 
of violence. 
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CUBA: NEW CRISIS COMING? 


The Cuba crisis is far from over: there are 
disturbing signs that there may soon be 
another Cuban crisis - perhaps even an 
American invasion of Cuba - and if there 
is not a Cuban crisis there may be a 
Berlin crisis, or a serious escalation of the 
China-India war. 


Cuba, however, presents the main danger at 
present. The United States is continuing 
its aerial surveillance of Cuba, and Roswell 
Gilpatric, US Deputy Secretary of Defence, 
declared on November 11 the new Gilpatric 
doctrine that “we regard aerial reconnais- 
sance as part of our inherent self-defence.” 
He went on to say that “we are never 


going to bargain away any part of our right 
of self-defence.” 

This statement is one of the most serious 
since the cold war started, for it indicates, 
firstly, that the US will never sign a dis- 
armament treaty, and, secondly, that 
America has a right of self-defence which 
it denies to other countries. 


President Kennedy has demanded the re- 
moval of II-28 bombers from Cuba, and 
will probably now demand the uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of Cuba's atomic artillery. 
In demanding their withdrawal President 
Kennedy and his advisers have offered no 
guarantee of non-aggression against Cuba. 


What the experts said 


There ts a mounting body of evidence that the American administration has deliberately 
exaggerated the range and power of the Soviet missiles and bombers in Cuba in order 
to justify the naval blockade and the continuing demand for removal of I-28 aircraft 
from Cuba. Very little of this evidence has been printed in the British press. 


The missiles 


“There is considerable scepticism that the 
medium-range ballistic missiles (MRBMs) 
fn Cuba have the 1,000-mile range claimed 
for them by US official spokesmen and 2 
strong suspicion that this alleged intelligence 
was tailored to fit political goals. These 
same MRBMs, displayed in Moscow 
parades for a number of years, were never 
previously credited with much more than 
§00-mile range. Using alcohol fuel and red 
fuming nitric acid as an oxidiser, their pro- 
pulsion efficiency makes even this range 
with a fractional megaton warhead opti- 
mistic. 


“Why the Intermediate-range ballistic mis- 
sile (IRBM) that has been carried in the 
official US appraisal of the Soviet inventory 
for many years as roughly a 1,200-mile 
weapon, was suddenly stretched to 2,200- 
mile range has never been satisfactorily 
explained by any of the Pentagon or White 
House spokesmen making these claims, nor 
is it likely that there ever will be an explana- 
tion. 

“Some Washington observers cynically 
claimed that these Soviet missile ranges were 
deliberately stretched before the November 
election to include more states in the poten- 
tial target areas. Lack of any technically 
sound information on these missiles by the 
official spokesmen making the extended 
range claims lends credence to the cynics’ 
view.” - Mr. Robert Hotz, editor of the 
Jeading American aviation magazine, 
Aviation Week. 


The bombers 


All the Western leaders have made out that 
the I-28 bombers, which are still in Cuba 
and which Castro and Khrushchev refuse 
to withdraw, are a serious offensive threat 
to the United States. To maintain this view, 
American defence chiefs have resorted to 
lies, and the US Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense said on television on November 11 
that “We regard them (the Soviet jet 
bombers in Cuba) as offensive weapons. 
They have strategic capabilities similar to 
our own B-47s.” 


According to Jane's Aircraft the two 
planes hardly compare at all. The B-47 
is listed as flying over 100 m.p.h. faster 
than the I-28, at twice the height, for twice 
the distance, and with three times the bomb 
load. The B-47 ts a strategic bomber, 
whereas according to Asher Lee’s authori- 
tative work on The Soviet Air Force, pub- 
lished earlier this year, the I+28 is only a 
tactical bomber, used for alr-ground sup- 
port. In recent years it has been supplied 
to the Egyptians, Afghans and Chinese, as 
well as to Russia’s satellites. The 1-28 
could help stand off an invading force with 
second-rate aircraft, but it would be no 
match for American supersonic interceptors 
and anti-aircraft. 


The H-28 is such an insignificant plane mili- 
tarily that it is not even mentioned (except 
as a naval-strike plane) in the Russian 
section of the authoritative report on “ The 
Military Balance 1962-1963,” produced by 
the Institute for Strategic Studics. 


Peace candidates lost votes 


The Cuba crisis appears to have seriously 
affected the chances of the peace candidates 
in the American elections on November 7. 
In the Massachusetts election Stuart Hughes 
got 49,127 votes, or two per cent of those 
cast in the contest for the Senate seat which 
was won by the President’s youngest 
brother. Originally the Boston Globe had 
predicted that Hughes would receive seven 
per cent of the votes, but a week before 
the election the paper reduced its estimate 
to two per cent in view of the international 
situation. This estimate proved correct. 


The only peace candidates to have been 
successful in the Congressional elections 
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were candidates for the democratic party 
who ran on a mild watered-down peace 
programme. Some of these received the 
active support of SANE. 


The impulse to close ranks behind the 
President during the Cuban crisis was 
blamed for the small vote given to Hughes 
and other third-party peace candidates. 


US press hysteria 


During the Cuban crisis the American press 
consistently over-estimated the range and 
power of Soviet weapons in Cuba, and con- 
sistently ignored the vastly superior num- 
bers and deployment of American weapons. 
On October 26 the Washington Star carried 
a front-page story by Earl H. Voss: “ Bases 
Peril US Deterrent.” John H. Finney in 
the New York Times headlined a story 
“US atomic edge believed in peril.” 
Joseph Alsop in the New York Herald 
Tribune said also on October 26 that “a 
vicious military trap” had been laid, “a 
darkly Machiavellian scheme” to upset 
“the delicate balance of terror.” Time on 
November 2 said that if the plan had 
worked “ Nikita Khrushchev would in one 
mighty stroke have changed the power 
balance in the cold war.” 


Various US officials have gone to great 
lengths to suggest that an invasion of Cuba 
is still a real possibility, and there are many 
signs that invasion is possible. 

As recently as November 6 The Times re- 
ported that over 17 US naval vessels moved 
through Panama from the Pacific to the 
Caribbean. On November 9 The Times 
Washington correspondent reported that the 
US administration was “again preparing, 
or going through the motions of preparing, 
for any eventualities. One senior official 
said today that invasion was the only cer- 
tain way of ensuring full inspection.” As 
late as November 3, Strategic Air Com- 
mand was reported to be still on the most 
battle-ready alert ever, with nearly 1,500 
bombers ready to take off within 15 
minutes, and a larger number than ast any 
time previously actually on airborne alert. 
Whils the US is being ruthless and threat- 
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ening, Khrushchev appears to be behaving 
with moderation and restraint. Neverthe- 
less, there are the makings of a new crisis. 
The coming weeks and months will be a 
testing time for the peace movement. We 
know, as a result of the Cuban crisis, that 
simple fear of the bomb will not make 
people turn towards the peace movements. 
In the US the crisis appears to have seri- 
ously and adversely affected the vote for 
peace candidates such as Stuart Hughes; 
over here there has only been a slight in- 
crease in the number of people joining 
CND. This failure of the peace movements 
to gain ground recently makes new think- 
ing urgently necessary. This is especially 
so as CND is in a political vacuum at the 
moment as a result of its defeat in the 
Labour Party. Peace News will report next 
week on the developing strategy of the 
peace movement at this perilous time. 


Reminders and warnings 


Francis Boyd 


“Tf we are to get round this present dan- 
gerous corner the politicians may 
expect much stronger pressure from the 
public for nuclear disarmament, or some 
form of disengagement, for a sharper defi- 
nition of the limits of exposure to nuclear 
war, for an eager discovery of the terms on 
which East and West will live together. . . 
The politicians may expect this unless, the 
danger past for the time being, we sink 
back into a candy-floss world.” - Francis 
Boyd, The Guardian, October 30, 1962. 


The New Scientist 


“The first casualty of the crisis was the 
idea that mutual terror could be relied on 
to keep combatants apart. In their reaction 
to the Cuban missiles the Americans seemed 
to disavow the deterrence exerted by their 
vastly superior nuclear striking force, and 
certainly world-wide reactions showed little 
confidence that nuclear war was made im- 
possible by deterrence. . . . There is clearly 
a need for fresh thinking about disarma- 
ment and the regulation of international 
conilict. A vigorous programme of what 
has teen called ‘“ peace research” is re- 
quired to examine in an objective, analy- 
tical way the psychology of conflict, the 
causes of war, the mechanics of disarma- 
ment and of alternative means of resolving 
conflicts, and a variety of questions which 
can be generally summed up as ‘the patho- 
logy of war.” - Leading article in the 
New Scientist, November 1, 1962. 


The Sunday Times 


“Each crisis does in fact make it more 
difficult and not easier to avoid further 
crises. In this case the Russian duplicity, 
in pretending not to be sending nuclear 
weapons to Cuba, leaves a_ particularly 
damaging legacy of mistrust. It will be 
more difficult to reach disarmament agree- 
ments because the Russians have proved 
they cannot be trusted to disarm. 


“ Nevertheless, this crisis has also shown 
that the more pessimistic view of the 


present world situation is correct. The 
optimistic view was that the nuclear stale- 
mate provided in itself a reasonably secure 
basis for the gradual reduction of inter- 
national tensions. Terror would prevent 
war; terror would secure peace. This view 
was not unreasonable, but after last week 
it can no longer be supported. Although 
Mr. Khrushchev has provided the basis for 
an immediate settlement, no one can sert 
ously doubt that last week the future of the 
world, of civilisation itself, did hang only 
by a thread. Perhaps it still does so.” - 
The Sunday Times, October 28, 1962. 


President Kennedy 


“Developments were approaching a point 
where events could have become unman- 
ageable.” - President Kennedy, October 28, 


1962. 


Nikita Khrushchev 


The Cuban crisis brought the world “ very, 
very close to thermonuclear war.” 


Khrushchev said that Cuban leaders did not 
believe President Kennedy’s promise not to 
attack Cuba. “We said ‘in that case it is 
war,” but I believe the President will keep 
his word and it cannot be otherwise.” 

If President Kennedy broke his promise not 
to attack Cuba it would take us right back 
to where we were.” - N. Khrushchev, 
November 7, 1962. 


Lord Home 

“On this occasion the deterrent has de- 
terred and that is what it was designed to 
do. There is no denying that the world 
was afraid. We relied - as it turned out 
rightly - on one man acting responsibly and 
another man acting with discretion, but that 
is a very precarious guarantee for the peace 
of mankind.” - Lord Home, House of 
Lords, November 1, 1962. 


The Observer 


“The nuclear balance has in essence re- 
mained unchanged, but its dangerous in- 
stability has been clearly demonstrated.” - 
The Observer, November 4, 1962. 
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Robert Milsom 


Students under pressure 


In the October 12 issue of Peace News we 
published an article, “ Freedom or Loyalty 
in the Universities,’ by Raymond Challinor, 
which drew attention to the threats to poli- 
tical freedom in newly-founded universities. 
Robert Milsom, who is at Queen's College, 
Cambridge, and is secretary of the National 
Association of Labour Student Organisa- 
tions, points out in this article that pres- 
sures on student political freedom exist 
throughout our educational system and are 
often strongest in institutions of Higher 
Education other than universities. 


One of the constant fears of nineteenth 
century English liberals was that the masses 
would be enfranchised before they were 
sufficiently educated to appreciate the re- 
sponsibilities of political power, John 
Stuart Mill, for example, was concerned in 
case the “uncultivated herd,” by sheer 
strength of voting power, overrode the 
opinions of conscientious and well-informed 
citizens. 


Although it is easy to criticise this line of 
argument by pointing to the apathy of the 
electorate and the survival of the tradi- 
tional ruling classes, who are in fact the 
most irresponsible citizens of all, Mill did 
at least make the vital connection between 
education for all and political power for 
all. Yet unless we keep close watch on the 
quality as well as the quantity of our edu- 
cation, we shall find ourselves enmeshed in 
the standard liberal attitude, substituting an 
undefined enthusiasm for education gener- 
ally for a realistic assessment of how far 
the present system preserves and extends the 
democratic values and freedom of discus- 
sion and action which in theory are its 
purpose. 

Freedom or loyalty is still a live issue, not 
only in universities but throughout our 
Higher Education system. Political pressure, 
particularly against left wing opinions, is 
practised, overtly and indirectly, in many 
of our sixth forms, universities and colleges. 
The authorities and many of the students 
themselves adopt attitudes which lead to 
considerable limitation of personal freedom. 
Furthermore, there is often arbitrary dis- 
crimination against political activities by 
students varying with the status of the in- 
stitution involved. For example, students at 
teachers’ training colleges are in a much 
worse position than those at universities. 


The growth of CND and left wing opinion 
among young people has acted as a catalyst. 
Several clashes have already occurred, and 
on available evidence the dilemma of left 
wing students is liable to become worse. 
The case of Arthur Johnson, who was ex- 
pelled from Merchant Taylors, Crosby, 
after refusing to give an undertaking not to 
participate in Committee of 100 demonstra- 
tions, is fairly well known. Bui in schools, 
as elsewhere, the problem goes much deeper 
than the individual injustice. It lies in the 
numerous petty restrictions imposed by the 
authorities to break students’ morale, the 


attempts to drive them into a reluctant con- 
formity. It appears in such actions as re~ 
fusing to allow students to wear CND 
badges (how many schools prohibit the 
wearing of boy scout badges ?); refusing to 
allow political clubs and societies to be 
formed; and taking down posters advertis- 
ing political meetings which young people 
might like to attend. 


Although the pressure is mainly negative, 
occasionally more positive steps are taken, 
such as the circulation of “A Hymn to 
NATO” to schools some two years ago. 
In one girls’ public school a left wing 
sixth former was asked not to contribute to 
discussion periods. These may seem trivial 
incidents, but quite apart from the general 
issues involved, the exercise of disapproval 
in small ways can affect the individual 
student deeply and lead him or her to hold 
grudges and suspect discrimination, whether 
it really exists or not, in other areas of 
school life. It is not necessary to argue 
that schools should take a more active part 
in impartial political education - the diffi- 
culties here are obvious. It is rather the 
suppression of activities organised by the 
students themselves which strikes at the 
fundamental assumptions of a liberal edu- 
cation. 


Even if there is a shaky case for the 
authorities exercising some sort of restraint 
on sixth formers, on grounds of their in- 
experience and the duty of schools to pro- 
tect them, one might think that these atti- 
tudes would disappear once students gradu- 
ated to universities and colleges of Higher 
Education. 

Unfortunately this is not so. Universities 
are better than other institutions in this 
respect, but even there the situation is far 
from perfect. Since the Reading students 
recently broke a ban on the formation of 
autonomous political societies, there is now 
no university in the country which prohibits 
activities of this sort. Even so, the author- 
ities still have wide supervisory powers 
against which there is usually little chance 
of appeal. For instance, in Cambridge 
there is no body which represents student 
opinion to senior members, and the only 
way to protest against particular regulations 
and decisions is literally to come out on the 
streets. Needless to say, this is also illegal. 
So in spite of the freedom to participate in 
political activity, there is a long way to go 
before democratic freedoms can be said to 
exist within the organisation of the univer- 
sities themselves. 

The situation in teacher training colleges 
and other colleges of Higher Education is 
much worse. In universities at least student 
political clubs are generally strong enough 
to wage vigorous campaigns against specific 
abuses. But in many other institutions it 
will often be an isolated student or a small 
group who have to struggle against the twin 
forces of hostile authorities and apathetic 
students. Here the prohibitions on political 
activity are numerous, and in many cases 


as strict as in the most narrow-minded 
school. 

It is difficult to assess the general situation 
since the evidence is conflicting. Some 
students maintain that all the teacher train- 
ing colleges they know of refuse to allow 
political clubs. Others claim that few 
formal bans of this nature exist but that 
indirect pressure is heavy, and from the 
authorities’ point of view, usually success- 
ful. The lack of hard evidence is also a 
result of the fact that the students are afraid 
to reveal what they know about suppression 
in case reprisals are taken. I have recently 
had several letters to this effect. 


Most students are forced into an apathetic 
acceptance of the existing situation. Some 
replies to an enquiry carried out by the 
National Association of Labour Student 
Organisations illustrate this. Qne from the 
Bath College of Domestic Science read: “I 
have made enquiries about political activi- 
ties in the college, and have found out that 
none of these activities are allowed, so we 
shall be unable to help you.” Even more 
depressing was a reply from the West 
Sussex College of Art which ran: “I am 
glad to say that politics are kept out of our 
college. There is only a small percentage 
of students eligible to vote, and these would 
rather concentrate on their work.” It is 
indeed a disturbing thought that such in- 
sititutions are our main source of the 
teachers who will be responsible for pre- 
paring children for adult life. Thus the 
vicious circle of indifference is perpetuated. 
The total result is discrimination, not only 
between the opportunities for university 
and non-university students, but within the 
other Colleges of Higher Education them- 
selves, for a minority are in fact very pro- 
gressive. 


The short-term solution is for students to 
agitate for more freedom within their own 
colleges, though here the real difficulty is 
that the number of students in any single 
institution who are dissatisfied ig relatively 
small, and they cannot bring sufficient pres- 
sure to achieve results. However, bans have 
been broken, for example, in the Regent 
Street Polytechnic (London), by the threat 
of a public protest march. The authorities 
are usually very sensitive to any form of 
publicity. Another approach is through 
local education authorities, who are often 
far more liberal than the schools and col- 
leges they administer. A ban on political 
societies within the Ealing Technical Col- 
lege was disowned by the Middlesex County 
Education Committee. 


The long term solution will depend on a 
revolution within the institutions themselves, 
which might well be assisted by the up- 
grading of all institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion to umiversity status, Meanwhile, a 
large number of students throughout the 
country will continue to be denied the 
opportunity of furthering their own political 
education. 
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Norstad on Fallex 62 


General Norstad, speaking to the confer- 
ence of NATO parliamentarians in Paris on 
November 12, said that “he was well 
pleased with the success of recent NATO 
manoeuvres, especially ‘ Fallex 62.’ . . The 
operation, he said, had been on a scale 
without precedence; its results, which were 
still under study, showed that it was one of 
the ‘most profitable’ exercises in which 
NATO had ever engaged.” - The Times, 
November 13, 1962. 


Spiegel on Fallex 62 


“After a few days large parts of England 
and the Federal Republic were totally des- 
troyed. In both countries allowances were 
made for between ten and fifteen million 
dead. In the United States . . . the Josses 
were far greater. . . . It soon appeared 
that the defence preparations of the federal 
government were completely insufficient. 
The medical services broke down first... . 
The Civil Defence measures were shown to 
be absolutely insufficient. It was impossible 
to control the streams of refugees.” - Der 
Spiegel on Fallex 62, October 10, 1962, 
reprinted in Peace News on November 9. 


Lese majeste 


On November 12 a Paris court fined a 
former editor of a French ultra-Right paper 
NF 2,000 (about £145) for having pub- 
lished a cartoon of President de Gaulle 
which showed disrespect for the head of 
state. 


Lese majeste 


Algerian Prime Minister Ben Bella recently 
banned the French weekly L’'Express. 
Although L’Express consistently supported 
the Algerians in their struggle for independ- 
ence, it carried an article recently which 
was critical of Ben Bella’s government. 


Lese majeste 


M. Pierre Poujade, the French right-wing 
leader, was accused in a Limoges ccurt on 
November 7 of insulting General de Gaulle 
in a newspaper article. He received a sus- 
pended sentence of 15 days’ imprisonment, 
and was fined NF 2,000. . 


Lese majeste 


On November 7, 1962, the Algerian govern- 
ment banned a press conference due to be 
given the next day by the Algerian Com- 
munist Party. Prime Minister Ben Bella 
said on the previous Saturday that he had 
had enough criticism of the government by 
the Communist Party. 


Lese majeste 


An_ 18-year-old East . Berliner was repri- 
manded in the East German press on Nov- 
ember 10 for target-shooting in his factory 
club - with pictures of Walter Ulbricht and 
other East German Communist leaders as 
targets, 


As we've always said 


“The policies of the Soviet Union and the 
United States are close together.” - N. 
Khrushchev, November 7, 1962. 


Serious comedian 


Dick Gregory, a popular Negro comedian, 
refused to perform at the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary in Baltimore last Sunday until his 
audience was desegregated. Negro and 
white prisoners were seated separately when 
he arrived. 

The comedian waited until the prisoners 
intermingled and then went on with his act. 
Afterwards Mr. V. Pepersack, the prison 
governor, said that the relaxation of normal 
procedure was a concession to Mr. Gregory, 
and did not mean the permanent -end of 
desegregated seating. 
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After the Black Paper 


Your Black Paper on the H-Bomb was an 
excellent compilation, but it is little use 
outlining the terrifying possible 
quences of deterrent policy without putting 
forward a valid alternative. 


So your Black Paper should surely be fol- 
lowed by a White Paper outlining a method 
by which liberal-democratic values could be 
preserved in this country through non- 
violent action, even in the event of invasion 
by a totalitarian power. 


Peace News is in an excellent position to 
set up a research group on this subject in 
co-operation with individuals from CND 
and the Committee of 100 who are inter- 
ested. Ideally, this group might produce 
both a report in pamphlet form and a more 
extended survey of the subject which might 
be published as a paperback book. Thereby 
a serious gap in _ unilateralist literature 
would be filled. 

John Adamson, 

14 Moorhayes Drive, 

Laleham, 

Nr. Staines, Middx. 


‘The tragedy of Nehru’ 


In a letter to you Derek Bryan writes of 
the value which Indians place on the life of 
Nehru as “sheer idolatry.” I would des- 
cribe it as something less, but in ascribing 
the same sentiment to me he is the victim 
of a curious twist of mind. On what evid- 
ence does he attribute to me an assumption 
that India’s policies are always just and 
right and China’s wrong? I regret India’s 
reliance on armed force, even as a last re- 
sort, and I am not aware of ever having 
criticised China, for which I have a strong 
affection, or the present Chinese Govern- 
ment, except on the frontier issue. 


I cannot claim to have waded through all 
the 400-odd China-India diplomatic notes, 
but I do know something of the Hima- 
layan area now being fought about, and I 
have met both Nehru and Chou-En-lai, I 
also know that the territory concerned has 
no other than strategic value and that there 
was no need for anybody without aggres- 
sive intentions to make any military intru- 
sion into it. As Mr. Bryan does not get his 
information from the press, radio or TV, I 


Solve your present 
problem with a 


For 10s. (or $1.50) we will send 26 issues, 
starting with the Christmas issue of Decem- 
ber 14. Your greeting on a Christmas card 
will accompany the first copy. 


Fill in this coupon now: 
(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 


To PEACE NEWS, 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 
Please send Christmas Gift Subscriptions to 


Name 


Address 


I enclose cheque/PO in payment £ s. d. 


wonder what is the independent source of 
his second-hand knowledge. Or is he 
merely projecting his prejudice upon me? 
And what the bowels of Christ have to do 
with it I can’t begin to imagine. 

Norman Cliff, 

14 Maer Bay Court, 

Exmouth, Devon. 


‘Sir Stephen’s retreat’ 


I am interested to see that in a review of 
my new book Power Politics in the Nuclear 
Age in Peace News, I am accused (a) of 
retreating, and (b) of wishing to make an 
appeal to “top people.” I have not re- 
treated at all, and if in the new book I do 
not attempt to elaborate on what might be 
done if we were occupied, it is because I 
do not regard this as a serious risk - and 
when I outlined this aspect of the problem 
in my last book most of the critics ignored 
the rest of the book. 

Of course I want to convert “top people,” 
for the commonsense reason that they 
decide policy. The “bottom people” are 
presumably, in your reviewer's opinion, the 
Committee of 100. I am sure they are all 
very sincere, but sitting down in public 
places and making a nuisance of them- 
selves does not appear to me to have had 
any visible influence on Government policy. 
It is typical of the frame of mind of your 
reviewer and those who think like him that 
he refers to my suggestions for the reorgan- 
isation of CND as “ grotesque.” Does the 
executive committee of CND believe we are 
anywhere nearer getting unilateral disarm- 
ament adopted today than we were five 
years ago? We are up against tough oppo- 
sition and we need a highly organised 
machine to defeat it. 

Stephen King-Hall, 

The Penthouse, 

162 Buckingham Palace Road, 

London, S.W.1. 


‘An astonishing letter’ 


Miss Irene White may think herself very 
fortunate that you are being so kind to her. 
Had she libelled any other independent 
paper she would surely have had to face a 
court and pay substantia] damages for libel. 
Even her letter withdrawing her libellous 
remarks would have had to contain an un- 
reserved withdrawal and full apology, with- 
out any nonsense about meanings being 
“read into” her statements, 


In short, she has got off lightly, and I 
wonder if it is wise to let ignorant people 
in responsible positions think that Peace 
News can be maligned with impunity. 

Mrs. Jean Farley, 

Down Hall, 

Bradwell-on-Sea, 

Southminster, Essex. 


Support refused 


As there are probably no more than a 
dozen Anglo-Catholic anarchists in the 
country, I assume that the reference in the 
report on the General Strike for Peace in 
last week's Peace News refers to a letter I 
wrote. Writing to a friend who happens to 
be on the English committee, I gave him 
reasons why I do not support the general 
strike call in its present form. These did 
not include the words “ quoted.” 


A general strike, according to popular 
usage, involves industrial action by the 
majority of employed workers. A general 
strike, according to revolutionary usage, 
whether used against war or for the attain- 
ment of socialism, demands the participa- 
tion of a working class that has achieved 
revolutionary consciousness. Both usages 
have long traditions. Only a fool could 
believe that the consciousness necessary for 
a revolutionary general strike exists, or that 
a majority of the working class opposes the 
bomb - let alone is prepared to strike about 
it. Therefore to use the phrase in the pre- 
sent circumstances is either to devalue it or 
to be deliberately adventurist. 


A partial boycott is of course still a worth- 
while action, though an entirely different 
type, and it is a pity to try and call the 
one the other. However, I consider the 
present call is too grandiose as a boycott. 
To boycott all goods supplied by war- 
making concerns is only possible for self- 
supporting back-to-the-landers. On the 
other hand, the integration movement in the 
States has effectively used selective or roll- 
ing boycotts. To buy up stores one week, 
as the Committee suggests. in order to boy- 
cott them the next would probably be to 


Letters to 
the Editor 


the advantage of the firms boycotted. 


The word hypocrisy came in at this point, 
as I suggested that the shopkeepers could 
hardly fail to sce what happened, and 
would suspect those who came in to ex- 
plain why they were boycotting goods, 
having bought large supplies the week be- 
fore, of this hypocrisy. I further suggested 
that if a partial boycott was insufficient 
then it was worth copying the freedom fasts 
for War on Want and Oxfam sparked off 
by Peter Moule. 

Laurens Otter, 

5 New Yatt Road, 

North Leigh, 

Witney, Oxon. 


WRI appeal 


In the report on the Amsterdam conference 
in Peace News last week the decision to 
ask peace organisations to help to develop 
the information service of the War Re- 
sisters’ International and to ask the WRI to 
consider acting as a continuation and 
liaison committee for the conference and 
for non-violent action groups was men- 
tioned. 


The staff at WRI headquarters welcomes 
this opportunity to help the international 
peace movement. However, our work of 
co-ordinating the activities of pacifist organ- 
jsations at a iime when the pacifist move- 
ment is expanding rapidly occupies most of 
our time and all our finance. To meet these 
new demands we need extra staff and a lot 
more money. We would therefore appeal 
to all those interested in the international 
movement both to help finance these pro- 
jects and to investigate new ways of rais- 
ing funds from those who up to now have 
not directly supported the WRI. 

We would appreciate it if all peace organ- 


isations would establish direct contact with 
us, letting us know of any actions which are 
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being planned and also giving us reports on 
actions which have already taken place. 


The Amsterdam conference, the conference 
being called by the European CND Federa- 
tion in January, and the space given in 
Peace News to international affairs all in- 
dicate that the need for co-operation and 
understanding between _ organisations 
throughout the world is fully recognised. 
All we need now is the practical support of 
individuals in the peace movement. 

Devi Prasad and Tony Smythe, 

WRI Secretaries, 

88 Park Avenue, 

Enfield, Middx, 


Another fast 


May [| inform readers of another slightly 
different fast? A group in South London 
has decided to fast on the first day of every 
month, and also to spend as little money 
as possible in other ways on that day with 
a view to halving the money saved and 
sending it to two sorts of causes - unilateral 
disarmament and famine relief - to em- 
phasise the clear connection between the 
two, Vast sums of money wasted on un- 
productive goods such as bombs and human 
want, hunger and disease exist side by side, 
when the money and effort spent on the 
one could largely prevent the other. , 
We believe that there is an advantage in 
fasting (and saving and giving) at regular 
intervals on an easily remembered date 
(first of the month). Of course, some 
people may not think much of a one day 
fast, but it may appeal to people who have 
to continue with strenuous work or who do 
not want, for one reason or another, to 
fast during a traditional feast like Christ- 
mas. Anyone who intends to join in on 
December 1 please let me know. 

Pat Goldacre, 

120 Balham Park Road, 

London, S.W.12. 


WE ARE YOU 


LEPERS ARE HEALED 


(15s provides sandals, and off then to work) 


REFUGEES ARE HOUSED 


(£33 provides a Prefab Home) 


SCHOOLS ARE BEING BUILT 
(£300 provides an African School) 


WELLS ARE BEING DUG 


(£100 provides fresh water to thirsty village) 


ORPHANS ARE BEING SHELTERED 
(£25 provides a year’s keep to an Algerian Refugee) 


CHILDREN ARE BEING TAUGHT 


(£1 provides a year’s primary education in the Congo) 


Your gift will help to build a better world. We forward without deduction. 
Save a life by using your pen. Received in gratitude by Hon. Treasurer, The 


Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road, London W5 
Clothes desperately required. War on Want Depot, Cossack 
Stores, Caxton Street South, London, E.16. 


MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


6s. per doz. 


UNIQUE Christmas Cards from Jerusalem—Is. each. They are hand-made 


and have real flowers from the Holy Land. All cards post free. 
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Adam Roberts 


A-test: unreal debate in Parliament 


Last Monday the Commons debated the 
small nuclear test which Britain is to con- 
duct underground in Nevada. The debate 
revealed a lot about the nuclear state in 
which we live, and the irrelevance of party 
politics. George Brown attacked the way 
in which the test was announced, arguing 
that to declare news of such importance in 
answer to a written question showed a con- 
tempt.for Parliament. George Brown and 
other Labour members were stuck for an 


Black Paper 


Last week * Peace News” published a report 
which the Government should long ago have 
issued as a White Paper, It is called the 
Black Paper, and is entitled “ H-bomb War 
- What it Would be Like.” It is a docu- 
ment which is vital to every person in this 
country, and not only describes the devas- 
tating effect of nuclear weapons, but also 
considers the likelihood of nuclear war and 
the way in which the Government has de- 
ceived the public in its civil defence pro- 
paganda. 


Only the ‘Guardian’ gave the Black Paper 
full and fair press coverage, The ‘ Herald’ 
and the ‘Worker’ carried small and inade- 
quate notices, and the rest of the national 
press ignored it entirety. The local press, 
especially where personal approaches were 
made by Committee of 100 supporters, car- 
ried a few fair reports on the Black Paper. 
The ‘ Birmingham Post,’ however, declared 
in its London Letter feature that “Hiro- 
shima’s horror has been so_ thoroughly 
documented that nobody can need telling 
what a nuclear war would mean.” 


Because the press, which always reports the 
contents of Government White Papers fully, 
has virtually ignored the Black Paper, there 
is to be a deputation to the offices of vari- 


answer, however, when a Conservative MP 
pertinently asked: “How did Earl Attlee 
announce the building of the British atomic 
bomb ? ” 

There were some moments of irony in the 
debate, as when Mr. Godber, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, admonished 
Labour members for not “regretting the 
Russian tests”’ more. He might have told 
George Brown to go and make speeches to 
the Supreme Soviet. Mr. Godber added 


selling fast 


ous national papers next Sunday, composed 
of scientists and Committee of 100 members. 
The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament is 
circularising all local groups urging them 
to help in distributing the Black Paper and 
to support the national sales day, which will 
be on December 8, 


Various individuals are making strenuous 
efforts to distribute the Black Paper. A 
Chelsea CND member has sent 1,000 copies 
to MPs and others, and a young South-East 
London mother, on her own initiative, is 
sending 50 copies to branches of the WVS, 
Already ‘ Peace News’ has received orders 
for over 20,000 copies of the Black Paper, 
and more are steadily coming in. The Min- 
istry of Housing and Local Government has 
ordered four copies urgently for use in its 
library. 

Further copies of the Black Paper can be 
ordered from ‘Peace News,’ 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, at the following rates : 
6d. per copy (postage extra), or post free 
at 4s. 6d. per dozen, 15s, per 50, 25s. per 
100, and £11 per 1,000. 


Posters advertising the Black Paper have 
now been printed. Notice board posters are 
2s. per dozen post free, double crown 
posters Is. 3d. each post free. 


Everyman Il 


Last Monday morning Everyman IIT sank 
in a canal in Sweden. All the crew are 
safe. 


Two days out from Stockholm, in a canal 
which crosses Sweden to Gdteborg, Every- 
man [II encountered slight surface ice, but 
pressed on. 

At 12.15 a.m. it hit a thicker piece of ice 
and stopped. Soon the crew realised that 
the boat was sinking slowly and started 
operating the pumps, but found that they 
were not able to keep up with the incoming 
water. Two of the crew put the dinghy 
over the side to take a line ashore, and 
Bryson Sneddon stepped from the dinghy 
on to the thick ice to carry the line the 
last few yards. Though the ice was thick 
enough to hold up the boats, it did not 
hold him, and he fell into the icy water. 
Although he does not swim, he had taken 
sufficient safety precautions and was able to 
clamber ashore. 


sinks 


The crew on the boat pulled in on the line 
and moved Everyman III six feet towards 
the shore. Then she was stuck fast, and the 
crew left the boat. All of them are well 
and quickly making arrangements for 
Everyman III to be raised and repaired. 
The local supporters and the local press are 
doing everything they can to provide money 
and help for the lifting of the boat. 


Barnaby Martin, one of the co-ordinators 
of the project and a crew member on the 
main voyage, said in London that he was 
very pleased that nobody had been hurt, 
and added: ‘This will put an increased 
strain on our bank account, but I have 
every confidence in the crew on the spot, 
and feel sure they will have Everyman III 
operational as soon as possible. It is pro- 
bable that the damage Everyman III re- 
ceived in Leningrad, where she was towed 
very roughly by Russian ships, damaged the 
boat and contributed to the accident.” 


that the Opposition’s motion of censure on 
the British underground test 


“has made my task at Geneva more 
difficult. . . . I hope that hon. members 
will be gratified when they learn how 
fully their speeches will be reported in 
Pravda.” 


The assumption behind Mr. Godber’s 
remark is that any democratic criticism 
weakens the Government’s position and 
makes agreement harder. We must all 
follow our leaders unquestioningly. The 
undemocratic nature of the nuclear state 
was also indicated by the lack of satisfac- 
tory explanation for this underground test. 
Clearly the majority of Conservative MPs 
thought the test was justified simply because 
the Minister of Defence thought it justified. 
One Conservative actually said exactly this. 
Not a single MP questioned Mr. Godber’s 
statement that he, and the Western leaders. 
really were trying to secure a disarmament 
agreement. Mr. Godber said : 

“The Western position must be accepted 


by any reasonable person who looks at 
the matter without any degree of bias.” 


They talk about who won and who 
lost. Human reason won. Mankind 
won. 


N. Khrushchev, 7 November, 1962. 


OUr cartoonist 


Donald Rooum, born in Bradford in 1928, 
has contributed cartoons to the daily press 
for two years, and for a shorter period to 
The Spectator. An anarchist, he has written 
for Freedom since 1947. He is a member 
of the General Strike for Peace Acting 
Committee. 


Oxfam number 


People who wish to contact David Deyong 
in order to help the Christmas Eve collec- 
tion for Oxfam {see his letter in last week's 
Peace News) can telephone him at WEStern 
8807. 


CHRISTMAS 


LAA 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall 
Fitzroy Square W1 

Friday 30 Nov 2.30pm-9pm 
Saturday1Dectiam-8pm 


To be opened by 
Leslie Caron (Mmmm!) 


Mr. Godber made no attempt to understand 
the genuine Soviet fears of espionage, nor 
did he offer any answer to Mr. Gromyko’s 
conciliatory modification of the Russian 
disarmament position presented at the UN 
on September 21. (Mr. Aubrey Jones had 
got the date muddled and said it was Sep- 
tember 2.) Still less did Mr. Godber show 
the slightest understanding of the impos- 
sibility of achieving negotiated disarmament 
in an atmosphere of suspicion and fear. 
Instead he satisfied the house by quoting 
from Eden's memoirs: 


“Twenty-five years later it is still breath- 
taking to read how hard facts were dis- 
missed as though they were hostile wit- 
nesses . . . every manner of excuse was 
found for the dictators.” 


It seems not to have occurred to Mr. 
Godber that the dangers of nuclear war 
and the difficulties of multilateralism are the 
hard facts of our time, which are com- 
monly dismissed as hostile witnesses. Or 
that nuclear war would be the greatest dic- 
tator of all time, though many excuses are 
found for it. 


Civil Defence 


‘will protect 
key personnel’ 


Is Civil Defence really intended to protect 
the majority of the population ? Or is it 
designed only to protect Government 
officials and key personnel ? 


A report in Peace News on November 2, 
based on information from a_ reliable 
sourse, said that during the Cuban crisis the 
Government made no preparations to pro- 
tect or evacuate the population, but that 
plans were put in operation for “key poli- 
ticlans and certain workers in essential 
services.” 


On November 15 Frank Allaun questioned 
the Home Secretary about Civil Defence in 
the Cuba crisis. Mr. Henry Brooke, in his 
reply, said that part of Frank Allaun’s 
question 
“appeared to be based on a passage in 
a publication called Peace News, which 
on this occasion T read. I have no know- 
ledge of special arrangements to protect 
Members of the Government. It is cer- 
tainly the case that for the benefit of the 
proper working of the Civil Defence 
organisation there will be protected re- 
gional headquarters for key personnel.” 


Frank Allaun writes that “it is clear from 
the last part of his reply that there was a 
good deal of truth in this Peace News re- 
port. This is the first time that this (special 
protection for key personnel) has been ad- 
mitted by the Government.” 


Demonstration at 
French atom plant 


Last month there was a massive demonstra- 
tion at the isotope separation plant at 
Pierrelatte, in the South of France. This 
gigantic factory, at which some 12,000 men 
are employed, is the main centre of de 
Gaulle’s plans for a French or European 
“deterrent.” The factory is still under 
construction. 

Le Monde, France’s nearest equivalent to 
The Times, reports that on October 21 more 
than 10,000 people demonstrated at Pierre- 
latte to protest against military use of 
nuclear energy. 

The demonstration was called by Mouve- 
ment de la Paix, which is the French 
branch of the World Peace Council, but 
several members of independent organisa- 
tions took part, and at least one spoke 
against all bombs. 


Special meeting 


London Region CND is to hold a special 
meeting to discuss and exchange views on 
next year’s Easter demonstration at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday, December 2, in the Mahatma 
Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1. Speakers will include Stuart Hall and 
Pat Arrowsmith, 
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